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LIFE OF JESSE DUNCAN ELLIOT, ESQ. 
of the United States navy. 

Jesse Duncan Exxiot was born:in Maryland, on the 14th of 
July 1780. His father, Robert Elliot, was. unfortunately slain by the 
Indians in the year 1794, near the Muskingum river, while trans- 
acting business for the army of the United States. The particu- 
lar nature of this business may be known by the resolution of 
congress, passed on this melancholy event: “ Be it enacted, kc. 
that the sum of two thousand dollars be allowed to the widow 
of Robert Elliot, who was killed by a party of hostile Indians while 
he was conducting the necessary supplies for the army command- 
ed by major general Wayne in the year 1794, and that the sum 
be paid to her, to and for the use of herself and the children of 
the said Robert, out of any monies in the treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated.” 

Until the year 1804, Jesse Elliot was engaged in prosecuting 
his regular stydies in a school in Pennsylvania, when he was ap- 
pointed a midshipman in the navy, and ordered on board the U. 
S. frigate Essex. The United States being engaged in a war 
with the Barbary powers, the above mentioned frigate was order- 
ed to cruize in the Mediterranean. | 
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The little force that congress were enabled to detach for that 
service—their limited means of annoyance—the treachery and fe- 
rocity of their barbarous antagonists, created a deep responsibili- 
ty in the officers, and conspired to introduce a system of mascu- 
line intrepidity, severity of discipline, and promptitude of obedi- 
ence, of which, even to the present hour, we reap the benefits. 
The treachery of our opponents taught our men to be ever on the 
alert, and their cruelty made them bold and resolute to rashness. 
Knowing how much was expected, and how scanty were their 
means, they supplied every deficiency by skill and courage. Con- 
tempt of danger was so rigidly enforced, that when one of our 
subordinate officers showed symptoms of fear in an engagement, 
and was tried by a court-martial, the commodore assigned for his 
acquittal, a reason no less curious than just, (viz.) that the bare sup- 
position that one coward existed on board of the American fleet was 
of itself a greater injury than the condemnation of this man could 
possibly be a benefit, as it would establish the fact. The British 
squadron in the Mediterranean minutely watched the movements of 
our little fleet for the purpose of sarcasm and jest. Their sarcasms 
were however soon converted into expressions of warm admiration. 


Thus does the sturdy son of Vulcan deal 

On the hard anvil he torments his steel; 

Drawn from the forge, it glows with angry lights, 
And sparkles indignation while he smites: 

Fast fall the blows, but they new strength afford, 
Till chang’d at last it shines the warrior’s sword. 

Amidst such a band of kindred spirits, our young midship- 
man learned to smile at danger while he grew familiar with it, and 
felt his ideas expanded and enlarged. Returning to the United 
States in July 1807, and desirous of obtaining a lieutenancy in the 
navy, he solicited the kind offices of Mr. Robert Serrit Smith, in 
whose charge he had been placed as well privately as officially, to 
obtain a station on board the frigate Chesapeake. He remained in 
this. station until June 1810, when he was appointed acting lieu- 
tenant on board the schooner Enterprize. This vessel was or- 
dered to cruize on the coast, and to enforce the embargo laws. 
Lieutenant Elliot remained in this service until the year 1810, and 
was then appointed to carry a despatch to Mr. Pinkney our minis- 
ter at the court of Great Britain. 
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On his return to the United States he served in the John 
Adams until September i811. From the Adams he was trans- 
ferred to the Argus, on board of which he acted as first lieuten- 
ant, and in which he remained until the following year. He was 
all this time preparing his mind for the severe duties of his pro- 
fession; for to shine in gold lace and epaulets, to talk of his own 
intrepidity, to become the petty hero of a drawing-room, constitu- 
ted no part of his ambition. He left that grovelling pride to those 
who can condescend to become the heroes of their own fame, and 
who wear the badges of their country’s honour to show how lit- 
tle they deserve them. 

The probability that an opportunity would be soon afforded 
of distinguishing himself in the service of his country, was, in 
his estimation, becoming every hour more and more remote. He 
saw no prospect of war, and, fatigued in the chace of glory’s bril- 
liant visions that still sparkled over his head, and still eluded his 
grasp, he resigned his mind to the sway of the more endearing pas- 
sions. On the 5th of April 1812, he was married to miss Frances 
Vaughan, daughter of Mr. William Vaughan, of Norfolk coun- 
ty, Virginia. Fortune, that capricious goddess, as if to try the 
strength of his attachment to arms, immediately compelled him 
to relinquish the sweets of domestic intercourse, and the calm de- 
lights of conjugal affection, for the hardier scenes of danger and 
battle: war was declared against England. He immediately and 
with all speed repaired to New-York, to rejoin the vessel whence 
he had been furloughed, and found, to his mortification, that she 
had already sailed upon a cruize. 

He was nevertheless solicited by commodore Chauncey to em- 
bark with him on a secret and novel expedition, to which he cordi- 
ally assented, and the commodore applied to the proper department 
to receive his instructions. Lieutenant Elliot was honoured by an 
appointment to the command on Lake Erie, and received orders 
to repair to that place with all possible despatch, purchase what 
private vessels he could, build two ships of twenty guns, and as 
early as possible have his fleet in readiness to meet that of, the 
enemy. | 

Lieutenant Elliot knew the vast importance of the command 
of the lakes in our war against Canada and the difficulty and de- 
lay which would attend the building of the vessels, to say noth- 
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ing of the expense. He had indeed, in pursuance of his instruc- 
tions, purchased some vessels; but here again he was much em- 
barrassed with the difficulty of getting up the Niagara and into 
the lake. After revolving in his mind all these obstacles, he 
formed the resolution of boarding and capturing two British brigs 
of war, called the Detroit and Caledonia, lying under the pro- 
tection of the batteries on Fort Erie. He accordingly embarked 
in two boats, with fifty men in each, and put off from the mouth 
of Buffaloe creek, and at one o’clock in the morning came along 
side of the enemy. He boarded and captured the two vessels, 
and secured all the prisoners in ten minutes. Unfortunately the 
wind was not strong enough te enable lieutenant Elliot to make 
head against the rapid current in the lake, and he was compelled 
to anchor opposite the enemy’s forts, within about four hundred 
and fifty yards of their batteries, exposed toa heavy and inces- 
sant fire of round, grape, and cannister-shot from a number of pie- 
ces of heavy ordinance and their flying artillery. The Caledo- 
nia was however beyond the reach of the enemy’s guns, under 
one of our batteries at Black-rock. Lieutenant Elliot ordered 
all the guns of the Detroit to be mounted on one side, whence he 
kept up a constant fire against the enemy’s batteries as long as 
his ammunition lasted. He determined then to drop down the 
river out of reach of their cannon, and make a stand against 
the flying artillery. At this imstant he discovered, for the 
first time, that his pilot had deserted him. He however, cut the 
cable and falling astern, made good his way to Square Island. 
He sent the bearding boat on shore with the prisoners, himself 
and four others only remaining in the Detroit, directing the offi- 
cer to return for him and what property they might be able to save 
from the brig. The officer was unable to return on account of 
the strength of the current. At length discovering a skiff undey 
the stern, he made for the shore in her with the remaining part of 
the crew. 

During all this time an incessant fire was kept up from both 
sides of the river on the brig. She received twelve shot of large 
size in her bends, her sails were reduced to ribbands, and her rig- 
ging cut to pieces. Finding that all attempts to carry off the 
Detroit was unavailing, he dismantled her of all her ordinance and 
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stores and set her on fire. ‘The Caledonia was found to be a ves- 
sel belonging to the north-west company, loaded with peltry. 
Lieutenant Elliot’s party consisted of one hundred men. He 
was fortunate enough to capture one hundred and thirty priso- 
ners with their officers, and to release from captivity forty of his 
own countrymen, belonging to the fourth United States’ regiment. 
Lieutenant Elliot on boarding opposed three of the enemy with 
no other weapon than his cutlass. During the hottest of the fire 
from the batteries, a cannot shot passed through, and striking a 
large silver wedge deposited in a trunk belonging to one of the 
officers, bent it double. This wedge is still preserved as a curi- 
osity. | 

So sensible were congress of the gallantry and skill of this 
young officer, as displayed in this exploit,,that they passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “ Be it enacted, &c. that the president of the 
United States be, and he is hereby authorized to have distributed 
as prize money to lieutenant Elliet, his officers and companions, 
or to their widows and children, the sum of twelve thousand dol- 
lars, for the capture and destruction of the British brig Detroit.” 
“ Resolved, that the president of the United States be, and he is 
hereby requested to present to lieutenant Elliot of the navy of 
the United States, an elegant sword with suitable emblems and 
devices, in testimony of the just sense entertained by congress of 
his gallantry and good conduct in boarding and capturing the Bri- 
tish brigs Detroit and Caledonia, while anchored under the pro- 
tection of Fort Erie.” 

Shortly after this brilliant exploit lieutenant Elliot left Erie, and 
arrived at Sackett’s Harbour where he joined commodore Chauncey. 
The commodore sailed on the 8th of November with six schoon- 


ers in quest of the enemy’s fleet, and on the same day fell in| 


with the Royal George. Losing sight of her in the night, he dis- 
covered her the next morning riding in Kingston channel under 
the protection of the batteries. He immediately followed her 
into the channel where he engaged her and the batteries for an 
hour and three quarters, and determined to board her in the night. 
But as the wind blew directly on shore, and the pilot refused to 
take charge of the vessels, the commodore was reluctantly com- 
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pelled to forego his determination. Lieutenant Elliot commanded 
the leading vessel in this engagement. 

On the 24th of July lieutenant Elliot was promoted ovei 
thirty lieutenants, to the rank of master commandant. Being ap- 
pointed to command the Madison in commodore Chauncey’s fleet, 
when that officer sailed for York, on his arrival he discovered 
that he could not bring his ship into action from the shoaliness 
of the water. He then volunteered his sevices, and asked and 
obtained the commodore’s permission to lead the small vessels 
employed in covering the troops while they were landing and 
attacking the batteries. General Dearborne embarked his 
troops, amounting to seventeen hundred men, on board com- 
modore Chauncey’s fleet, and arrived at York, the capital of Up- 
per Canada. The squadron taking a position to the westward 
and southward of the fort, covered the debarkation of the troops. 
The riflemen under major Forsythe landed under a heavy fire, 
and seven hunded regulars with one hundred Indians marched to 
oppose the landing of the American army. General Pike with 
seven hundred men having effected a landing, routed the enemy 
and pushed direct for the principal batteries. At this time the 
enemy blew up his magazine, and precipitately retreated. Thir- 
ty-eight of our men were killed by this explosion, amongst whom 
we have to lament the gallant Pike, and two hundred and thirty- 
eight were wounded. The town surrendered by capitulation, and 
captain Elliot was appointed by commodore Chauncey to see that 
the articles were carried into execution on the part of the navy. 

After his return to Sackett’s Harbour, he found an officer of 


. usual rank in waiting for the Madison, while he himself was or- 


dered by the secretary of the navy to take the command of one of 
the brigs on Lake Erie. He complied with this order, not without 
regret, desiring as he did to be with commodore Chauncey in the 
action hourly expected to be fought on Lake Ontario. He volun- 
teered until after the contemplated action to serve on board the 


General Pike as acting first lieutenant. He made this proposition 
however with reluctance, as he thought that his rank and ser- 
vices entitled him to a more conspicuous command. 

When the squadron was ready tor sea and had proceeded te 
the head of the lake, information was received that the American 
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fieet was blockaded at Erie, that the seige of Fort Meigs was 
raised, and that the troops were waiting for the navy to cover their 
crossing to Malden. The commodore communicated this intel- 
ligence to captain Elliot. He was then under a belief that’ sir 
James Yeo, would not venture out of Kingston and give battle to 
commodore Chauncey for some time, and agreed to leave Ontario 
for lake Erie. He accordingly set out with one hundred: vo- 
lunteers, arrived at Erie in five days, and on the 6th sailed for 
Malden in pursuit of the enemy. On the 10th of September the 
enemy’s fleet were discovered at sun-rise from Put-in-bay, where 
the American squadron, commanded by commodore Perry, were 
riding at anchor. 

The American commander immediately prepared for action, 
and gave chace to the enemy. On the flag of the commodore’s 


vessel were inscribed the dying words of the gallant Lawrence ~ 


“ Dont give up the ship.” 

Perry having formed his line, bore down for the enemy’s 
fleet, in order of battle, and outsailing his squadron, pursued his 
course, with an intention to come to close quarters, and thus 
received the whole firé of the enemy’s line. Being much annoy- 
ed by the long guns of the enemy, with all his rigging shot away, 
and his guns all dismounted, the Lawrence became unmanage- 
able, having sustained the enemy’s fire for two hours within cannis- 
ter distance. At this moment commodore Perry formed the reso- 
lution of shifting his flag, and abandoning the ship to the care of 
lieutenant Yarnall. He repaired in an open boat, exposed to the 
whole range of the enemy’s fire, from his broad-side ‘and small 
arms, on board the Niagara commanded by captain Elliot. He deter- 
mined now on breaking the enemy’s line, and bearing up passed a 
head of their two ships giving them araking fire from the right and 


left. While this bold manoeuvre was performing, some circum- . 


stances occurred that induced: captain Elliot to quit his station and 
proceed to the head of the line. 

Here unfortunately rests the difference between these two gal- 
lant officers. Commodore Perry states in his official account of this 
battle, that he made sail and directed the other vessels to follow 
him, for the purpose of closing with the enemy. He further 
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states, that at half-past two captain Elliot was enabled by the wind 
springing up to bring his vessel gallantly into close action. Cap- 
tain Elliot alledgesthat at the'time the commodore relinquished the 
Lawrence and came on board the Niagara, he went to the head of 
the line, wnauthorised and on his own responsibility. He appre- 
hended that the commodore was dead, and was preparing to 
change the line of battle when that officer came on board the 
Niagara. Captain Elliot discovering an important part of the 
fleet improperly placed, volunteered his services to pass the 
whole of the enemy’s line, bring up these vessels and place them 
in a position more capable of annoying the enemy. To this propo- 
sition the commodore cordially assented. Accordingly captain 
Elliot passed in a small boat down the whole line, during which 
time the fire of the enemy was so incessant, that his clothes were 
wet from the water thrown all around him by the balls. The gun- 
boats were at that time throwing random and ineffectual shot at 
a distance, when captain Elliot commanded them to cease their 
firing, and to make sail and follow him. This was accordingly done, 
and he placed them under the stern of the two heaviest ships of 
the enemy. In this manner were the gun-boats all brought up and 
disposed by captain Elliot, when, after some considerable fire, the 
enemy’s fleet struck their colours. The guns net having been fir- 
ed from the Somers as he wished, he repaired on board that vessel 
and fired the thirty-two pounder three times himself, while 
commodore Perry gallantly broke the line of the enemy, and 
bringing both sides of the Niagara into action at once, the fire 
from the gun-boats raking them in another direction from thei: 

sterns, soon decided the fate of the day. It is singular in such 


contests to observe the accordance that sometimes happen in the 


chances of war. Commodore Perry, by breaking the enemy’s 
line, passed ahead of his two heaviest ships, and, as before 
stated, poured ina raking fire from his ‘starboard guns, while 
the gun-boats so disposed by captain Elliot, saluted them in the 
same manner’ from their sterns. The larboard guns at the same 
time gave a raking fire to a large schooner and sloop that he past 
at half pistol shot distance. 

We know not whether another instance can be produced in 
the annals of naval history, of bringing all the guns of a single 
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ship to bear, and so effectually upon the enemy as was done by his 
bold project of breaking their line. It is no less astonishing that 








captain Eijliot, without knowing how the senior officer proposed to 
manage the Niagara, should on his own responsibility at such a time 
have placed the gun-boats under the sterns of the enemy’s larg- 
est ships. We see two great and gallant minds, maintaining an 
immoveable serenity in the midst of danger, and occupied solely 
by one great object, the destruction of the enemy’s fleet, and act- 
ing strictly in concert, although unconscious of itthemselves. It 
proves how nearly this etherial spirit is the same on whatever por- 
tion of humanity it acts, and that it is always consistent in the dis- 
play of its proper character. 

We all can admire the courage and skill of a successful warrior. 
Wherever victory impresses her dazzling stamp, we dare not call 
in question the act that passes her consecrated seal. And yet if we 
soberly investigate the matter, how nearly is even this wonder of the 
million allied to glorious rashness. We will suppose that the light 
breeze which favoured Perry when he went on board the Niagara, 
and enabled him to pass triumphantly through the enemy’s line, 
had settled to a dead calm when he had reached the head of the 
hostile ships. They would have wore round, and he, exposed 
to two full broadsides, and incapable of extricatine himself, 
must have surrendered. But his raking fire threw every thing 
into confusion, and while he was rounding te, to pass the de- 
file again, the thunders of the gun-boats were breaking on their 
sterns. On such nice and delicate points rests the reputation of a 
hero. ‘That successful breath of wind consecrated to fame the 
character of the American navy. 

We hope it may not be deemed altogether unappropriate, since 
we have traced the character of this great spirit when surrounded 
by the lustre of victory, to observe its complexion under the . 
shade of misfortune. Commodore Barclay, the British command- 
er, had participated in Nelson’s lustre. Wounded and faint from 
the loss of blood, he was carried below; he beheld his fleet dis- 
persed and captured with all that mortification felt by a generous 
and ardent mind, compelled to submit, but not conquered or en- 
slaved by misfortune. He is sent’-home a prisoner on parole, and 
a festival is given by his countrymen to his honour. At that time 
AA 
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a 
and at that place, the toast of that gallant and heroic officer is, 
commodore Perry, the brave and generous enemy. Nothing in all 
that has been said to Perry’s honour equals this, and it may be gene- 
rously retorted by every high minded American, that the gallant 
soul who could indulge in such a sentiment, has achieved a victo- 
ry over misfortune more glorious than even the triumph of Erie. 
To captain Elliot belongs, beyond all dispute, an important share 
in the lustre of this memorable day. The moment he perceives 
the commodore’s flag shifted on board his own ship, he considers 
what service he can now render, what new dangers he can encoun- 
ter with a prospect of advantage. He assumes the command of the 
gun-boats with the same promptitude that he relinquished his own 
vessel, intent only on serving his country, and giving splendour to her 
name. Let the highest authority known to our laws speak for 
themselves on this occasion. Congress passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“ Resolved, that the president of the United States be request- 
ed to cause gold medals to be struck, emblematic of the action be- 
tween the two squadrons, and to be presented to captain Perry and to 
captain Jesse Elliot, in such manner as will be most agreeable to 
them, and that the president be further requested to present a sil- 
ver medal, with suitable emblems and devices, to each of the com- 
missioned officers either of the navy or army, and a sword to each 
of the midshipmen and sailing-masters who so nobly distinguish- 
ed themselves on that day.” 

Captain Elliot, after the action on Erie, was entrusted with the 
arrangement of general Harrison’s boats in the embarkation and 
debarkation of his troops, when he assumed the command of the 
fleet, and went up the lake. When general Harrison’s army 
advanced, he selected some of his best men to man three gun- 
boats, for the purpose of boarding a force of gun-boats the ene- 
my were said to have collected in the Thames. These vessels un- 
fortunately fell into the hands of the British, who destroyed them 
by fire before they were ready for action. 

Captain Elliot afterwards received orders to take the command 
of the fleet on Lake Erie, and make preparations for the reduc- 
tion of Fort Machinac in the Spring. He received the thanks of 
the committee of Pennsylvania, the state from which he was in- 
troduced into the navy, accompanied by a gold medal. 
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Captain Elliot is now attached to the squadron commanded by 
commodore Chauncey on Lake Ontario, and has signalized himself 
in such a manner, as to have received the most marked acknow- 
ledgments from that gallant and intrepid officer. 

The private life of captain Elliot affords a delightful and re- 
posing contrast to that character in which we have all along seen 
him invested. The warm and generous friend, the kind and hos- 
pitable companion, and the affectionate husband, are, at such 
seasons, all that remain of him who in the chace of fame is so 
prodigal of existence. He then cultivates assiduously all the ten- 
der charities of life, and veils from sight, the noble stock round 
which they twine for support, by the intervening blossoms. The 
heart that no danger could move, yields to the slightest touch of 
compassion. 


— 











Thus the proud oak, when tempests rage on high, 
Shakes his green head against the frowning sky; 
But when his breath, the gentle zephyr heaves, 
The trembling dew-drops trickle from his leaves. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER ON COOKERY AND EATING. 
Mr. O.pscHoo., 


I nave for some time furnished my friend, the editor of the Em- 
porium with some desultory papers connected with the science of 
cooking food, the science of eating it to the best advantage, and the 
science of drinking with as much pleasure as is consistent with 
the enjoyment of health: for I am of opinion, that a man is unwise 
who purchases pleasure too dear, or as Franklin expresses it, who 
pays too much for his whistle. 

Indeed, I do not know a more important object of inquiry to a 
traveller, than the meals of the people through whose country he 
journeys. I know not a more faithful exponent of the state of 
knowledge, or the character of the government. You are invited 
to dinner at the house of a person of fashion—where can you have 
so good an opportunity of observing the state of refinement, and 
the height to which the manufactures of equipage, of dress, of 
furniture, of articles of use as well as of decoration, are carried 
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in the country? Is not the actual state of the gold and silver trade, 
of the pottery, the glass ware, the cabinet work, the silk, the 
woollen, the cotton manufactures, the printing, the dyeing, the 
painting, the varnishing, the gilding, &c. displayed at once, and 
examinable by a single coup d’eil? 

As to the government of a country: let our traveller after 
viewing the luxuries common in the higher ranks of society, at- 
tend to the meals of the middling classes and the poor. If he 
find pleasurable refinement carried to an excessive height in the 
first case, while, in the last, the difficulty of subsistence borders 
upon actual starving, and the numerous classes of society gradu- 
ally dividing themselves, at the expense of the middle ranks, into 
the poor and the rich, will he not say, that such a government, 
however plausible in theory, is bad in practice. However 
abounding the country with science and wealth, it is unwisely ma- 
naged for the great purposes of society, the comfortable subsis- 
tence, and reasonable happiness of the great mass of individuals 
who compose it—that, however powerful abroad, such power is 
purchased too dear, when it produces misery at home? I greatly 
fear these remarks will apply to the most scientific, the most pow- 
erful, the most energetic nation now known: a nation, where there 
is more individual wealth, more individual industry, and more indi- 
vidual knowledge than is to be found, in any other portion of the globe 
-——the British nation. But where, at the present day, at the same 
time, in the immediate vicinity of exquisite refinement, and un- 
bounded riches, there dwells the most abject state of poverty. Where 
every energy, mental and bodily, of the great mass of the people, is 
strained to the very uttermost, and where such exertion 1s absolutely 
necessary to ensure even an existence; where the objects of taxa- 
tion, and the amount of assessment, are so numerous and compli- 
cated as toform a science sui generis of no common difficulty, and 
where an eighth of the whole population are absolutely and lite- 
rally paupers. 

Should our traveller, crossing the Atlantic, come here, and ob- 
serve the universal prevalence of meat and fish breakfasts and 
suppers, among the poorest of society, the consumption of animal 
food, in some shape or other, three times a day—the convenient 
furniture in the commonest habitations, and the numerous fami- 
lies of young children throughout the whole country, exhibiting 
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marks of plenty impossible to be mistaken—he may feel some dis- 
like to the harshness of outline inthe manners of the populace; he 
may turn with disgust from the incessant din of political disputa- 
tion; he may not approve of so much of the doctrine of equality as 
marks our manners, and he may smile, perhaps, at occasional fea- 
tures of national egotism; but he must see, that the great end of 
society, the comfort of the peofile, is, some how or other, more ef- 
fectually secured here than elsewhere. 

I confess myself decidedly hostile to the ancient mode of writ- 
ing history. The details of battles, the harangucs of generals to 
their armies, the bloody pages of eternal warfare, afford little in- 
struction, but inspire me with great disgust. With me, the ob- 
jects of history, are to know in what manner the various forms 
of government have been founded, altered, or subverted: which of 
them in their day produced the greatest amount, not of national 
glory, but of comfort to the individuals composing the nation: 
what were the defects of the best governments, and in what way 
can their good and bad qualities be made use of to present ad- 
vantage, so as to profit by their excellence, and avoid their de- 
fects. Next to this, the object of inquiry with me, is what are the 
arts and the sciences that are most productive of national im- 
provement, and best calculated to spread comfort and conveni- 
ence, use and plenty, through all classes of society. Let others 
live for their own motives and with their own views; I want to live 
as plentifully, as comfortably, as happily, as I can. I do not say 
with Virgil, in his compliment to Rome, 

He tibierunt artes, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 


Give me the wish of le bon roi Henri quatre, “ may each peasant 
in my dominions have his turkey for dinner on Sunday.” 

Inquiries, therefore, into the domestic comforts, manners, cus- 
toms, and modes of living—into the dress, the houses, the furni- 
ture of the ancients, and into their modes of cooking too, are with 
me investigations of far more interest, than to trace the course of 
Hannibal over the Alps, or count the millionssacri ficed to the am- 
bition of Cesar. 

Hence, the private life of the ancients appears to me far from 
being an ignoble or useless subject. I have, therefore, now and 
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then, turned my views to that part of it which relates to their 
cookery. As the Emporium has been unable to stem the torrent 
of war, I offer you some occasional dissertations on that subject, 
which I had originally intended for that work. The description 
of the supper of Trimalchio by Petronius, is not commonly known, 
though familiar to the learned. I have translated it, as giving a 
picture of Roman luxury in its highest but worst style. It is pos- 
sible that Petronius meant to satirize Nero, but of this there is ne 


decided evidence. Yours, 
EvicuRI DE GREGE PORCUS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


To the readers of the Port Folio we offer, without comment, 
the following learned and interesting article. To most of them, 
we are persuaded, it will be new, many of them will derive from 
it information which they will deem, in no inconsiderable degree, 
valuable, and they will all, we trust, find in it something curious, 
instructive, and entertaining—something to fill up pleasantly and 
usefully, one of those numerous intellectual vacuities which ne- 
cessarily occur even in minds the most active, although stored 
with the greatest abundance and variety of knowledge. It pre- 
sents, as far as it goes, a faithful miror of the state of manners 
that prevailed among the wealthy and voluptuous Romans, in the 
days of their decline—a perfect picture of the costly and magni- 
ficent Symposium, to which those masters of the world were so 
passionately devoted, when luxury and vice were fast preparing 
them to experience, in their turn, the yoke of the conqueror We 
do not hesitate to say, that to those who are ambitious of an acquain- 
tance with the real state of society, among the people of ancient 
Rome and her eastern colonies—decidedly one of the most im- 
portant objects of her history—the supper of Trimalchio will 
be a much more valuable and interesting article, than the most 
minute and circumstantial account of the conspiracy of Cataline, 
the battle of Pharsalia, or the assassination of Cesar. Hence the 
good sense and sound decision of the antiquary, who declared, 
that he would give more to know how Cesar supped and spent 
his evenings, than how he spoke in the senate chamber or fought 
in the field. Ep. 
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THE SUPPER OF TRIMALCHIO, FROM PETRONIUS. 


Tandem ergo discubuimus, &c. At length we took our pla- 
ses on the sopha, when some slaves of Alexandria poured water, 
sooled with snow, on our hands and feet, and cleansed our nails 
with great dexterity. This was done, the slaves singing all the 
while. I was determined to ascertain if the whole family (of 
slaves) sung: I asked for something to drink, which was quickly 
brought by aboy, who entertained me with a song in a voice as shrill 
as any of them. So that one would have taken the place to belong 
to a keeper of pantomimes, rather than to the master of a family. 

The relish (gustatio) which was in the first style, was now 
brought in. Allthe guests were seated except Trimalchio, for 
whom, by a new fashion, the first seat was kept vacant. The pro- 
mulsis or vessel which held the relish, was a large turenne or ba- 
sin, whereon was the figure of an ass, wrought in Corinthian 
brass; it contained two compartments that dropped down like 
purses or baskets, the one holding unripe, the other ripe olives. 
It was covered with silver covers, on which were engraven the 
name of Trimalchio, and the weight of the vessel. On plates, 
supported by bridges cemented to them, were dormice dressed with 
honey and sprinkled with pepper. There were also sausages on 
silver chafing dishes; and beneath, were prunes of Damascus, with 
seeds of pomegranate. 

While we were thus employed, the entrance of Trimalchio was 
announced with music. The cushions of iis couch were very small, 
which occasioned some thoughtless persons to laugh. Indeed, he 
had covered his shaven head with a scarlet cloth, and round his 
shoulders, thus incumbered, he had thrown a purple mantle, orna- 
mented with tassels. On the little finger of his left hand he wore a 
large gilt ring; on the last joint of the next finger, he had a gold 
ring, smaller indeed, but studded with polished steel. Lest this 
should not be finery enough, he exhibited the wrist of his right 
arm, ornamented with a golden bracelet set in ivory. 

Picking his teeth with a silver tooth pick, “ my friends, says he, 
I was not inclined to come so early to the repast; but lest my ab- 
sence might be a delay to you, I deprived myself of indulgence: 
Give me leave, however, to finish a game I had begun.” 
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While he was engaged at backgammon, (calculis) with dice 
made of glass, | observed that instead of black and white men, he 
used gold and silver denarii. 

In the meantime, a basket was brought in, containing a hen 
imitated in wood, with her wings spread out, as if sitting. Two 
slaves hunted among the straw, and while music was playing, they 
pretended to find peacocks’ eggs, which were served out to the 
guests. ‘“ My friends, says Trimalchio, I ordered peacocks’ eggs 
to be placed under that hen; come, let us sce if they are eatable; I 
am afraid she has sat too long on them.’ Spoons, weighing at 
least six ounces, were brought to us, to eat our eggs, which were 
admirably counterfeited in pastry. I thought, on breaking mine, 
that it contained a chick, but an experienced guest having told 
me, that I should find something good with inside, I discovered, 
on breaking the shell, that it contained a very plump ortolan (fice- 
dula, beccafico) in the midstof yolk of egg seasoned with pepper. 

Trimalchio having finished his game, looked round, and ask- 
ed the guests if they chose any more mulse (wine sweetened 
with honey, usually taken with the relish betore the principal 
meal). The music then struck up, as a signal to clear the table, 
which the musicians themselves took care not to omit. During 
the scuffle, a silver dish fell, and one of the servants, having pick- 
ed it up, had his ears boxed by Trimalchio, who ordered him 
throw it down, and it was swept out among the refuse. 

Two Ethiopian slaves, with long hair, entered, bearing flaggons, 
such as are used to sprinkle the area at the Amphitheatre. They 
were filled with wine, which was served out to the guests; for 
there was no one to serve out water. 

The guests having praised Trimalchio for the elegance of the 
entertainment, he cried out, “ Mars is the friend of equality:” 
then each one was directed to have his plate assigned to him; 
*‘ when the servants, says he, are ordered out, we shall have less heat 
in the room.” Large glass bottles, well stopped with gypsum, 
were introduced with labels on the necks, marked “ Falernian, a 
century old, of the consulship: of Opimius.’’—“ Alas!’ exclaimed 
Trimalchio, clapping his hands, wine outlives man! So let us 
have a frolic. Wine is life. I answer for this, being Opimian. 
I did not preduce as good yesterday, to guests much more fa- 
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shienable-than yourselves.” While we drank and admired the 
magnificence of the entertainment, a servant brought in a silver 
skeleton, with moveable joints; and after having exhibited it in va- 
rious attitudes, Trimalchio exclaimed in verse, Alas! how un- 
happy is the fate of human kind! how brittle the thread of life! 
when death comes, we shall be like this figure! let us live then 
while we may. Then was introduced a course, not so large in- 
deed, as our expectations, but whose novelty attracted all eyes. 
It was a round machine, calculated to hold dishes of meat, shap- 
ed like each of the twelves signs of the zodiac; on each dish and 
upon each sign,was placed the kind of food that agreed with the 
character of the sign. Thus upon the Ram, was served up a kind 
of bean sown usually when the sun is in Aries (Cicer Arietinum) 
upon Taurus, ribs of beef; upon the Gemini, testicles and kid- 
neys: upon the Crab, a crown: upon the Lion, African figs: upon 
Virgo, a sow’s udder: upon Libra, a pair of scales, of which one scale 
held a tait, the other a sweet cake: upon Scorpio,* a sea fish of the 
same name: upon Sagittarius, a hare: upon Capricorn, a lobster: (Lo- 
cus ta marina)t upon Aquarius a goose: upon Pisces, two mullets. 
In the middle was a turf or sod with beans growing on it. An Egyp- 
tian boy,¢ carried round a silver bread basket, and in a weak voice 
sang the praises of horse-radish (Laseripitium)§ as a sauce.. But as 








* Scorpio, I cannot make out this fish; the scorpion, la scorpene. 

+ Icannotsee any analogy between the lobster and the goat. 

+ An Egyptian boy: these were the most prised among the slaves, par- 
ticularly from Alexandria. The Ethiopian slaves before mentioned with 
long hair, were evidently not negroes. I suspect, from this circumstance, 
and from the use of cotton in Ethiopia, that the Ethiopians were of Hindoo 
origin. 

§ The silphion, the laser, the laserpitium, are usually supposed to be 
either assafeetida or benzoin; materials for cookery, which one would scarce 
believe to be in very high estimation. Ithink,I do not hazard a great deal 
by giving an entire new meaning to these words. I think it is horse radish; 
raphanus rusticanus: cochlearea armoracia: cochlearea folio cubitali. My 
reasons are: first, assafectida and benzoin are manifestly improper for cooke- 
ry in substance. I confess the warm plate, off which a hot beef stake or mut- 
ton chop iseaten, may be just rubbed with garlic or assafotida, but this last 
would be abominable in substance. Secondly, the excessively stinking odour 
ef assafoctida is never ascribed to the silphion or laser. Thirdly, the laser 
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we helped ourselves rather sorrowfully to meet of socommonade- 
scription, Trimalchio said, “ come, my friends, let us sup, that is 
our present business.” Immediately four dancers came in, and 
took off the top of the machine, when another course appeared of 
larded meats, sows’ paps, and a hare adorned with wings, to look 
like a pegasus. At the corners of this large turenne, were four 
figures of Satyrs, who poured a spiced pickle (garum piperatum) 
over the fish, which swam in a sea of sauce below. 

The domestics applauded, and we joined in the applause; nor 
was Trimalchio himself, less delighted with this new invention. 
He exclaimed, “ cut;’’* whereupon the carver began to cut the 
meat, keeping time to the symphony which was playing, like a 
charioteer contending to the sound of a water organt 

Still however Trimalchio continued to cry out “ Cut,” but in 
a gentle tone; hearing this so often repeated, I suspected there 
might be some civility intended; and I did not scruple to ask the 
guest who reclined next to me, what it meant. He who had fre- 
quently witnessed the same scene, informed me that the carver’s 
name was Cut. 

Not being able to eat any more, I fell into conversation with 
my neighbour. He gave me several anecdotes relating to a very 
active woman who appeared at the entertainment, and whom I 
found to be Fortunata, the wife of Trimalchio. 

This conversation was interrupted by Trimalchio: for when 
this last turenne of meat was taken away, and the guests began 
to be merry with the wine, he rose and leaning on his elbow, ex- 
claimed, “come let us enjoy our liquor, and drink that the fish 
may swim again. What, did you think me satisfied with that nest 


was chiefly used for its root, now and then, but seldom, the leaves were used. 
Fourthly, the root exuded a milky juice. Fifthly, it was very acid and sti- 
mulating, and, sixthly, it was used as a rubifaciant, and in sinapisms and ca- 
taplasms. Irefer to Lister’s note on Silphium, see page 47 of the edition of 
Apicius Celius, Amsterdam. 1709, editio secunda. All these characters 
agree with horse radish, which is an excellent ingredient in cookery. 

* The name of the carver (scissor) was Carpus, so that when Trimal- 
chio exclaimed carpe, it was a pun. 

{ Esedarium putares hydraule cantante pugnare. I cannot well ex- 
plain this custom. 
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of dishes? Is Trimalchio so little known?* He then commenced 
an explanation of the celestial signs tha: surrounded the machine, 








and a description of the kind of people as to characters and pro- 
fessions who were born under each constellation respectively: and 
in spite of his ignorance, we highly applauded his knowledge as 
superior to that of Hipparchus or Aratus. 


Servants now brought in a carpet on which were embroidered . 


nets, with hunters and spears. We knew not what to think of this: 
a great noise was heard without, when Lacedzmonian hounds came 
in, and ran all about the room. Then was introduced a kind of 
platform, on which was placed a wild boar of the largest size 
with a cap on his head: from each tusk hung a basket containing 
dates, the one Syrian, the other Theban. Young boars made of 
pastry surrounded the larger one, as if seeking for teats; insinua- 
ting that the creature had brought forth a family before. These 
were the apophoreta or parting presents. 

This boar was not carved by the former professed carver 
(scissor), but a large man, with a beard, his legs covered with 
leggings or splatterdashes, and dressed like a hunter, struck a 
large knife into the side of the boar, when out flew a covey of 
thrushes, which bird-catchers with their reeds, ready for the occa- 
sion, soon caught and presented to the guests. “ Pray see” says 
Trimalchio, “ this boar has eaten up all the acorns of the forest,” 
and immediately young boys handed the basket of dates to each 
guest. 

I inquired of the person next to me, why the boar came in 
with a cap on: “ one of your slaves (says he) might have told you 
that: the boar was brought in yesterday, but the guests having 
dismissed him untouched, he enters now with a cap as if out of 
bondage.” I asked no further, for fear of appearing unacquaint- 
ed with the customs at great tables. : 

During this discourse, a young slave crowned with vine branch- 
es and joy, who called himself Bromius, Lyzus and Euhyus, 
(names of Bacchus) handed round grapes in baskets, and began 
to recite in ashrill tone verses composed by Trimalchio, who 


tickled with the flattery, turning round, said “ Dionysius, you are — 


* In the original, sic notus Ulysses? Dates in lieu of acorns. 
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free.”” The young slave then took the cap from the head of the 
boar, and placed it on his own head. Trimalchio observed, no one 
can now deny but I have a Bacchus. We applauded the remark 
and each in his turn saluted the enfranchised boy. 

Trimalchio then got up to retire to his chamber, we having 








got rid of our tyrant, renewed our conversation over the wine, 

After some time Trimalchio reappeared, and a large hog was 
introduced, fatter even than the boar. Trimalchio looking at it 
attentively, “ surely (says he) this hog has not been gutted; send 
my cook here.”” The cook was brought in; he stood at the table 
witha sad countenance, and said he had forgotten to gutit. What 
(said Trimalchio) is this a fault like omitting a little pepper or 
cummin? strip him.” No time was lost, the cook stript of his 
clothes, stood sorrowfully between two executioners. Every one 
exclaimed, “ this happens frequently, pray dismiss him for this 
time: if he neglects again, we will intercede no more.” As to 
myself I confess I felt sentiments of more severity, and I whis- 
pered my neighbour Agamemnon, “that slave is a sad rogue: 
would any one else have forgotten to draw the hog? I would not 
have pardoned him, if he had omitted doing so toa fish.” Not 
so Trimalchio, who putting on a smiling countenance said to 
the cook, “ Well, as your memory is so bad, open the creature, 
and take out its bowels before us.” The cook putting on his gar- 
ment again, received his knife, and with a cautious hand made 
some cuts here and there into the belly of the hog; these openings 
were instantly dilated by the weight of sausages (tomacula) and 
hog’s puddings (botula). Every one applauded this invention, and 
the cook was permitted to drink before the company, and receiy- 
ed a crown, whereof the foliage was silver, and also a cup handed 
to him on a salver of Corinthian brass. 

The guests continued at their wine, till Trimalchio became 
intoxicated. 

Sometime after this, we were entertained with a lottery of 
various trifles as prizes: each guest drawing his ticket out of a 
waiter handed about for the purpose. Then were introduced 
commedians (Homeristz) reciting a piece founded on the destruc- 
tion of Troy. Inthis piece an actor representing Ajax was introdu- 
ced. A calf stewed whole, was brought in, on a very large dish, 
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co a 
and Ajax drawing his knife, like amadman with many jesticulations, 
cut off pieces, and handedthem with great dexterity, on the point, to 
eachofthe guests. Inthe midst ofall this, the ceiling began to crack, 
and when in great consternation we turned our eyes upward, fear- 
ing what was to happen, a large; circular machine gently de- 
scended from a dome, and reached us with crowns of gold, and 
alabaster boxes of perfume. While we were taking these, a large 
statue of Priapus was introduced onthe table, made of pastry, which 
asis usual, contained withinside apples of various kinds and grapes. 
On taking these and touching them, a strong odour of saffron ex- 
panded itself so much as to be troublesome.* 

The guests then rose, and praying the benediction of heaven 
on the emperor Augustus, the father of his country, they seized 
upon the desert to carry it away. Three slaves in white robes 
then entered the room, and placed on the table small images of 
the household gods and a cup of wine, saying, may the gods be 
propitious. A small statue-likeness of Trimalchio was also brought 
in, which the guests in turn saluted. 

Such is the description furnished by Petronius, of the supper 
given or supposed to be given, by an ostentatious, vain, and ig- 
norant man of overgrown fortune. Doubtless a number of dull 
tricks and silly devices are here introduced not common at the 
tables of people of fashion, but still the entertainment though 
caricatured in description, bears the general features of ancient 
dishes, and ancient manners, and is therefore valuable as a very 
ancient account of the customs of the day. Whether it was inten- 
ded by Trimalchio, to ridicule Nero, is conjectured indeed, but 
cannot be ascertained. The feast is such as any silly, vain, and 
wealthy man might have given, and therefore will answer as well 
for the character of Nero as any other tasteless and ostentatious 
entertainer of the time. In translating this, I have purposely 
omitted some conversations and episodes, not belonging to the de. 
scription of the entertainment itself. 

Carlisle, October, 1814. 











* Priapus, the god of gardens. A\s to the saffron, it has no such odour as 
to produce this effect. Was it musk? 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE ADVERSARIA. 


Junrus.—It is well known that Junius seldom turned aside to 
notice the innumerable attacks which his writings preduced. The 
following is one of the few instances of deyiation that we meet 
with in the literary history of that period. Sir John Macpherson 


sent to the press the monody which I am about to copy, to which 


Junius replied with a promptness and ina tone which sufficiently 
evince that he beheld in the then anonymous poet, an enemy of 


AO common prowess. 
A MONODY, 
@R, THE TEARS OF SEDITION ON THE DEATH OF JUNIUS. 
Quis tibi, Silure, furor.” 


Anp are those periods fill’d with tuneful care, 

Those thoughts which gleam’d with Ciceronian ore— 
Are they, my Junius, pass’d like vulgar air, 

Droop’d is thy plume, to rise on fame no more? 


Thy plume! it was the harp of song in prose; 
Oft have its numbers sooth’d the felon’s ear; 
Oft to its tone my Wilkite heroes rose, 
With couch’d tobacco-pipes, in act to spear. 


Where now shall stormy Croprvs and his crew, 
My dear assembly to the midnight hour, 
Ah! where acquire a trumpeter? Since you 
No more shall rouse them with your classic power. 


Accur’d Silurus! blasted be thy wine! 

That gray, Scotch wing, which led the unerring dart; 
In virtue’s cause could all that Satire’s sting 

A bosom, with corruptidn’s poison fraught? 


Impossible! then hear me, fiends of hell, 
This dark event, this mystery unfold; 

Poison’d was Junius? No; alas! he fell 
*Midst arrows dipped in ministerial gold 


Then, hear me, rioters, of my command, 
Condemn the villain to a traitor’s doom; 
Let none but faithful knaves adorn my band; 

Go drop this character into his tomb. 
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Here sunk an essayist of dubious name, 
Whose tinsell’d page on airy cadence rung; 
Friendless with party,—noted, without fame 





Virtue and Vice disclaim’d him as a son. 


To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 
12th April 1769. 
SiR, 

The monody on the supposed death of Juinius is not the less 
poetical for being founded on a fiction. In some parts of it, there 
is a promise of genius, which deserves to be encouraged. My 
letter of Monday will, I hope, convince the author that I am nei- 
ther a partizan of Mr. Wilkes, nor yet bought off by the minis- 
try. Itis true I have refused offers, which a more prudent or a 
more interested man would have accepted. Whether it be sim- 
plicity or virtue in me, I can only affirm that J am in earnest; be- 
cause I am convinced, as far as I am capable of judging, that the 
present ministry are driving this country to destruction; and you, 
I think, sir, may be assured that my rank and fortune place me 
above a common bribe. JuNIvs. 

SteEp.—Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medici, b. 11. § 
12, has written a very awful and impressive passage on SLEEP. 
It is, says he, a death whereby we live; a middle moderating point 
between life and death, and so like death, I dare not trust it with- 
out my prayers, and a half adieu to the world, and take my fare- 
well in colloquy with God. After which I close my eyes in secu- 
rity, content to take my leave of him, and sleep unto the resur- 
rection. 

Athenzus calls sleep, the haven of labour and fatigue: by 


Shakspeare it is termed sore labour’s bath, and he makes Mac- 


beth use this strong phrase, 
Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of Care. 


The necessity of sleep results from the deficiency of the 
quantity and mobility of the spirits occasioned by the compressure 
of the nerves, and by the collapsing of the nervous parts which 
convey the spirits from their fountain in the common sensory to 
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circulate to all parts of the body. As this necessity becomes more 
urgent in proportion to the fatigue of the body, we find that often 
while it refuses to weigh down the eyelids of royalty 


In the perfum’d chambers of the great, 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody;— 
it will 
— upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge. 





Sleep alsois justly considered as the world’s best medicine, re- 
pairing the waste, and lulling the disquietudes of nature, carrying off 
the gross humours of the body by perspiration, and refreshing its 
debilitated powers. It is so favourable and restorative to nature, 
that some animals, which sleep in the winter, as bears are supposed 
to do under the snow, grow fat, though they are deprived of food; 
and swallews, hats, and many sorts of insects which enjoy a kind 
of alternation that extends to a long term, are preserved in that 
state under circumstances in which they could not exist when 
awake. 

Diogenes Laertius represents Epimenides, a distinguished 
philosopher of Crete, to have slept fifty-one years in a cave, du- 
ring which time, if he had any dreams, he could not recal them, 
and when he awaked, he with difficulty recollected the city of his 
residence, and could scarcely persuade his younger brother to re- 
cognise him. This account may probably be suspected from its 
connection with Cretan history: the abbe Barthelemy represents 
it to import only that Epimenides passed the first years of his 
youth in solitude and silent meditation. There are many other 
relations, however, which prove that sleep may be continued with- 
out injury to the human constitution certainly to a much longer 
period than the body could subsist without food in a waking state. 
Aristotle and Plutarch speak of the nurse of one Timon who slept 
two months without any indication of life. Marcus Damascenus 
represents a German rustic to have slept under a hay-rick through 
a whole Autumn and Winter, till on the removal of the hay he 
awoke, half dead and utterly distracted. Crantzius mentions a 
scholar at Lubeck, in the time of Gregory the eleventh, who slept 
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seven years without any apparent change. The most memorable 
account, however, is that of the seven sleepers of Ephesus, who 
are reported to have slept providentially in a cave to which they 
had retired, from the time of the persecution under Decius, till 
the thirtieth year of Theodosius. The cave, it is said, is still 
shown at Ephesus, and the remains of a chapel! erected to their 





memory. These were the seven famous sleepers whose reputa- 
tion is certainly unrivalled in history. But though the account 
be sanctioned in some Greek homilies, and in the Koran, many 
incredulous people have stumbled at the marvellous relation, and 
consider it as a fiction of the martyrologists. There is, however, 
nothing more inexplicable in men’s sleeping one hundred and 
ninety-six years, than in their sleeping six: we know not at what 
limits to stop, and may remark, as was once done on the subject 
of St. Denys’s walking a great way without his head, la distance 
n’y fait rien, c’est le premier pas qui co ute 
Wa Lter Scott.—That there is nothing new under the sun 

is a fact now deemed incontrovertible. Even Walter Scott has 
been detected in pouring old wine into new bottles. The com- 
mencement of Harold’s ballad in the “ Lay of the last Minstrel’’ 
is as follows: 

Oh listen, listen, ladies gay, 

No haughty feat of arms I tell. 


There runs a certain letter, dated Bath, 


Hearken, lady Betty, hearken 
To the dreadful tale I tell. 


In Marmion we find these lines: 


Of all the palaces so fair, 
Built for the royal dwelling, i 
In Scotland, far beyond compare, 
Linlithgow is excelling. 


In a book of poems by one Mrs. Cassan, these— 


Sweetest spot in all creation, 
Prettiest we can light on, 

Every other in the nation 
Yields the palm to Brighton 
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The ballad of The Gray Brother opens magnificently, 





The pope was saying high, high mass, 
All on St. Peter’s day. 


A previous bard opens Ais ballad more magnificently— 


Three boys were sliding on the ice, 
All on a Summer’s day. 


Mr. Scott will, perhaps, maintain, that it is at least excusable 
to steal from himself, and will quote Mr. Southey, in whose Tha- 
liba is this passagey—~ 


Go not among the tombs, old man, 
There is a madman there; 


is a somewhat severe parody on, 


Nay, gather not that filbert, Nicholas, 
There is a maggot there. 


But, even so weighty an authority as that of him, “ who framed 
of Thaliba the wild and wondrous lay,” will scarce bear out the 
minstrel of the Scottish border, in the following robbery: In hie 
Lay, &c. he says— 


Not all the pearls queen Mary wears, 
Not Margaret’s yet more precious tears, 
&e. &e. &e. 


We have the same observation in Marmion: 


Not England’s fair, nor France’s queen, 
Were worth one pearl drop, bright and sheen, 
From Margaret’s eyes that fell. 


Drinxinc.—We learn from Athenzus, Lib. x. p. 434, that 
the king of Persia was allowed to get drunk only one day in the 
year—on the sacrifice to Minthra, or, in other words, on a holiday. 
There are many who would not accept of his dominions on such 
terms! Alcetas, the Macedonian, was honoured with the cogno- 
men of the funnel, ene being tired of wine as soon as the other. 
Athenzus tells us, p. 438, that it was foretold of Mycerinus, a 
king of Egypt, he would not live more than six years. But he 
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contended that he had disproved the oracle, and doubled the num- 
ber, by turning night into day—arguing that while we are awake 
we live, and he drank during the whole of the time, or twelve 
years, as he called it. 

In youth, until eighteen years of age, Plato forbade the use of 
wine, because he would not add fire to fire, and the stronger sort 
was wholly prohibited among the Roman women, who were there- 
fore prohibited from kecfiing the keys of the cellar, vide. p.. 440 
and 734. It appears by Antiphanes that they were by no means 
proof against the temptation, since he thinks it alone safe and pru- 
dent to marry in Scythia, where they do not plant the vine. p. 441. 
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Woman. A good lord of St. Denis, who was born on the 
first of April, 1613, but no fool, has made some remarks on the 
influence of “ the sex, which man was born to please,”” which will 
be found to have lost none of their truth in the lapse of more than 
two centuries. 

Women either sweeten or poison the cup of life; so great 
is their power of producing evil or the contrary, by their conduct. 
Under the influence of love, a dull man becomes brilliant, and, to 
please his mistress, cultivates in himself every agreeable accom- 
plishment, that can adorn a human being. When women 
know the power of their sex, and use it discreetly, the philosopher, 
the man of phlegm, the misanthrope, and the person of amiable 
qualities, alike confess themselves but men. The dominion of 
the sex subjugates those likewise, who appear to govern others. 
A woman soon gains admittance to the cabinet of the politician; to 
them every door is open, and every secret disclosed. The ma- 
gistrate and the prince think no more of their honour, their gran- 
deur, or their power; all restraint, all reserve is laid aside; and 
puerile freedoms of speech, succeed to studied harangues and 
affected gravity of looks. The man of business and of retirement, 
the young, the old, the sage, drop their characters before women. 
The studious man leaves his closet, the man of employ his nego- 
ciation; the aged forget their years; young men lose their senses; 
and the sage forfeits his virtue. Whatever ill men report of wo- 
men, they cannot hate them, and if they say they do, their con- 
duct proves them dissemblers. 
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But look the worn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


A russet mantle seems rather a sorry attire for a goddess! I wish: 
the critics would settle, once for all, the costume of Aurora; at 
present she has clothes, fingers, feet, bosom, and hair of as many 
colours as the roguelaure of Joseph. Homer styles her ‘ Pododax- 
forss Has’—rosyfinger’d morn. This is more like an old wash- 
erwoman, than a young goddess. Ovid calls her rutilis Aurora 
cofillis. And again, 
Ut solet aér, 
Purpureus fieri, chm primum Aurora movetur. 


J translate purpureus fieri, a fiery purple, and defy all the transla- 
tors in Christendom to do it more clesely into English. What says 


Virgil of that particoloured damsel; 
Tithoni croceum liquens Aurora cubile. 


A golden bed, by the way, is but a poor atonement for a leaden 
old spouse snoring in it. 


Lucia thinks happiness consists in state, 
She weds an ideot, but she eats off plate. 


The moderns have been equally fanciful in deseribing Aurora 
An old song says—— 


The morning was up as gray asa rat, 
The clock struck something, faith I can’t tell what. 


And Rosina now says, “ See the rosy morn appearing;’’ and now, 
“ The morn returns in saffron dressed.”—SELiM, in Blue-beard, 
sings “ gray-aged morn begins to peep,” which isno compliment to 
the beauty of the goddess. If she had changed colours with the 
magician, it would have been well; a gray deard is fit for an old 
man, and d/we-eyes for a young woman. 


Sir Tuomas Browne. Notwithstanding all the amusement, 
the learning, and the information that may be found in the pages 
of this writer, I believe his ponderous volumes are now scarcely 
opened, but by some cunous reader, who would examine the style 
which Johnson did not disdain to imitate. I confess it was this 
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single object, which first induced me to delve into what I consi- 
dera rich mine of English phraseology. Although it was the 
ambition of sir THomas, to introduce as many exotic terms into 
our language, as possible, and that in the prosecution of this de- 
sign, his taste has been by no means fastidious, he has yet, by a 
happy temerity, which belongs only to genius, occasionally hit 
upon single words and expressions, which are singularly felici- 
tous. But in general, it must be admitted, his affectation involves 
his understanding in such a maze of intricacy, or throws such a 
glare of ridicule around it, that we close the volume with a mix- 
ture of laughter and contempt. Dr. Johnson, with his accus- 
tomed acumen, describes the style of Browne, as “ vigorous but 
rugged; it is learned,” he says, “ but pedantic; it is deep, but ob- 
scure; it strikes, but does not please; it commands, but does not 
allure; his tropes are harsh, and his combinations ‘uncouth.’ 

To the writer on philosophical subjects, we must grant the 
use of erudite or technical terms, when they are appropriate and 
significant, or be compelled to pursue his meaning through a la- 
byrinth of circumlocution, that would weary and disgust, and de- 
teat the very purpose of language. 

Man, it has truly been said, is an imitative animal; and many 
who could not attain the learning of Browne, could yet surpass him 
in eccentricity. In the following quotation, the writer has copied 
all his defects with as much fidelity, as the Chinese painter, who 
introduced a patch’in one of his portraits. Terms of art are for- 
cibly taken from their natural places, to describe the most com- 
mon operations of nature, and the words, thus oddly jumbled to- 
gether, seem to stare at each other, with as much surprise as if 
they did not belong to the same language; while the reader is al- 
most as much diverted as we are told the spectators were. 


The versatile genius of the admiradble Crichton, as he was cal-— 


led, has been made familiar to modern readers, by one of our 
classical essayists. It seems that he once composed a drama in 
the Italian language, which included no less than fifteen charac- 
ters. To evince the versatility of his powers, he personated the 
whole of the dramatis persone himself, and his success in the at- 
tempt, is thus described by his biographer, sir Thomas Urquhart. 
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“ The logofascinated spirits of the beholding hearers and auri- 
cularie spectators, were so on a sudden seized upon, in the visi- 
ble faculties of the soul, and all their vital motions so universally 
affected in this extremity of agitation, that, to avoid the inevita- 
ble charms of his intoxicating ejaculations, and the accumulative 
influences of so powerful a transportation, one of my lady duchess’ 
chief maids of honour, by the vehemence of the shocks of these 
mcomprehensible raptures, burst forth into a laughter, to the rup- 
ture of a vein in her bodie, &c. 

* Another young lady, not being able to support the well be- 
loved burthen, of so excessive delight and entransing joys of 
such mercurial exhilarations, through the ineffable extatic of over- 
mastered apprehension, fell back in a swoon, without the appear- 
ance of any other life in her, than what, by the most refined wits 

of theological speculators, is conceived to be exercised by the pur- 
est parts of the separated entelechies of blessed saints, in their 
sublimest conversations with the celestial hierarchies.” 

MotreEre. In Moliere’s comedy, “ Le Medecin malgré lui,” 
Iganarelle, sings a stanza in praise of his bottle. The president 
Rose, being one day in company with Moliere at a large party, ac- 
cused him, with a serious air, of plagiarism, in having appropriat- 
ed to himself this stanza, and not having acknowledged the real au- 
thor. Moliere strongly persisted that it was his own; Rose re- 
plied, that it was merely a translation of a Latin epigram, which 
was, itself, an imitation from the Greek. Moliere defied him to 
produce this epigram; Rose recited immediately, one that he had 
made. The latinity of it, had sufficient of the ancient style, to 
deceive the best connoisseurs in this kind of writing. Moliere 
was confounded; and his friend, after having enjoyed, for a mo- 
ment, his embarrassment, avowed himself to be the author of the 
epigram. 


The following are the stanza, and the translation: 


Qii ils sont doux, 
Bouteille jolie, 

Qi ils sont doux, 

Vos petits, glou-gloux! 
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Mais mon sort feroit bien des jaloux, 
Si vous etiez toujours remplie; 

Ah! bouteille m’ amie, 

Pourquoi vous ruidez vous? 


Quam dulcis 
Amphora amena, 
Quam dulces 
Sunt tuz voces! 
Dum fundis merum in calices 
Utinam semper esses plena! 
Ah! cara mea lagena, 
Vacua cur jaces? 


A similar trick was played upon Parnell by Pope: but it is 
sufficiently known and need not be here related. 
Baltimore, J. E. 





THOUGHTS OF A HERMIT—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Att the most civilized nations of the earth unite in considering 
the Grecian architecture as the standard of excellence; and its, 
forms and proportions, even to the minutest particular, are copied 
with an exactness that precludes all invention. Nor is this abso- 
lute dominion over human taste the temporary fashion of the day. 
It has existed with a single intermission,* for more than two thou- 
sand years, throughout the improved parts of Europe, and has par- 
tially extended itself to the other quarters of the world. When 
we see that it has invariably maintained its foothold wherever it 
has been once introduced, we may infer that it is not universally 
preferred only because it is not universally known. 

How then! it has been indignantly said, is the whole civilized 
part of mankind always thus tamely to copy the Greeks? whilst 
every human-invention advances and improves, is this noble.and 
useful art alone to remain stationary? Is the love of variety, that 


* The Gothic architecture superseded the Grecian in Italy for ashort perio 
about the thirteenth century. 
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copious source of gratification to man, to find no indulgence here! 
Does fashion, which is so changeful in every thing besides, prove 
constant only in this? 

It does indecd seem not a little curious that the modes of 
building, which originated in a narrow corner of Europe, should 
, have been so extensively and implicitly adopted; and that the 
rules of an art which appears to afford unbounded scope for the 
fickleness of taste should, for so long a period, have undergone 
neither improvement nor change. But although the illusions of 
hope, assuming the garb of philosophy, may promise a progressive 
improvement in every science and art; though national vanity may 
spurn at a perpetual servitude of imitation, yet a candid review 
of the principles upon which the ascendency of Grecian architec- 
ture is founded, leads us to doubt whether its empire over human 
taste is not too firmly fixed to be shaken or controlled. 

Let us now inquire into the causes to which it owes this its 








nner 











sovereign authority. 

In the first place, there are certain principles of w/i/ity and 
convenience, which, regulated by the uniform laws of matter and 
the no less uniform nature of man, lead always to the same results 
tn building, however rude or however magnificent the structure. 
As that the walls should be straight or regularly curved, and per- 
pendicular; that their thickness should be adapted to their height: 
that there should be a certain proportion between the length and 
breadth of buildings, according to their respective uses: that the 
roof should have sufficient slope to carry off the rain, and that it 
should moreover project beyond the sides: that columns should 
have diameters proportioned to their height: and should be thicker 
at bottom than at top, as being thereby better calculated to afford 
the support for which they were intended. These principles of 
good building have their origin in physical casuses, and are com- 
mon to the palace and the cuttage—to the lowly huts of Kams- 
chatka, and the stately temples of Greece. 

It is without doubt to this principle of utility that columns 
themselves, the chief ornament and characteristic of Grecian ar- 
chitecture, may be traced. History informs us that they were ori- 
ginally brought from Egypt by the Greeks, though they were 
afterwards improved by the taste and skill of that intenious peo- 
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ple. In the sultry region of Egypt, men, aiming at comfort in 
their habitations, would naturally seek to exclude the sun and 
admit the air. No means would be so effectual for this purpose 
as a mere roof with as little wall as was consistent with its sup- 
port; and this form of building would not only defend them from 
the rays of a vertical sun, and give free admission to the passing 
breeze, hut would moreover enable them to enjoy those cheerful 
views of a clear sky and luxuriant vegetation which warm climates 
so generally present. They would begin by supporting a roof 
of leaves or other light substances on rude posts; as their leisure 
increased and their taste refined, the fabric would gradually be- 
come more embellished, and be constructed of more durable ma- 
terials, until the simple and temporary arbour had at length 
improved into the lofty and solid portico of marble. We ac- 
cordingly find that in all sultry climates the same regard te human 
accommodation has suggested this style of building; and in the 
form of piazzas, colonnades, porticoes, balconies, arcades, or arbours, 
its prevalence is eyery where in proportion to the degree of sul- 
triness. In our own rustic porches, which become more common 
as we proceed to the south, we see the germ of the Grecian 
column and vestibule, and probably, although we had never been 
furnished with the beautiful models of antiquity, the same natural 
causes would have led toa result not substantially different. 

If the Grecian architecture owes a part of its influence to the 
universal principles of utility, it owes no less perhaps to its own 
intrinsic beauty. 

We are so constituted by nature, that some outlines and fig- 
ures give more pleasure to the eye than others. Thus a square 
is a more agreeable gbject of yision than a triangle, and a circle 
than a square; thus two lines and surfaces regularly and gradually 
curved are more pleasing than those that are suddenly bending - 
and broken into points. It is this natural pleasure which makes 
the foundation of every theory of visual beauty. Nor is it mate- 
vial whether the pleasure be primitive and organic or derived 
from associations of ideas that are ordinary and general; it is suffi- 
cient that it is felt by all mankind. This universal sense of the 
beauty of form would give a waving outline and convex or con- 
cave surfaces to those parts of the building where. utility did not 
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forbid them. Hence round columns would be preferred to square: 
hence too those graceful curves and undulations of the base and 
the capital, of the cornice and other parts of the entablature. 

But it has been observed that a/further principle of beauty 
takes place when figures are compounded, by which a combina- 
tion of different lines and surfaces will often give more pleasure 
than a repetition of the same, that are singly more pleasing. Thus 
a mixture of circles and squares or even of squares and triangles 
may strike the eye more agreeably than an unvarying reiteration 
of either. This principle, which has been sometimes termed va- 
riety, and sometimes contrast, has so manifest an influence in pro- 
ducing the pleasure we receive from form and colour, that many 
have not scrupled to refer the sense of visual beauty to it alto- 
gether. The theory of our intellectual operations must always 
be conjectural and imperfect; but a comparison between different 
senses often sheds a glimmering ray on the dark and mysterious 
subject. Guided by this dim light of analogy, we may observe, 
that the gratification afforded to the sight from contrast resembles 
the pleasure we feel from a change of position; as from sitting to 
standing, from standing to walking and the like, where the imme- 
diate cause of pleasure appears to be, that different sets of mus- 





cles are exercised and relieve each other by turns. Hence too 
the pleasure arising from balancing and swinging, and not because 
they produce relaxation as Mr. Burke gratuitously supposes for 
the sake of supporting his own hypothesis. The pleasure of 
melody may perhaps be owing to a similar alternate motion and 
rest of our finer auditory organs: nay, possibly all pleasure what- 
ever may consist in the alternation of motion and rest, and all pain 
in unremitting action. The principle being once perceived, or 
rather felt, would give rise in architecture to an intermixture of 
plain surfaces with those which are concave or convex, and of 
straight lines with curves, as more agreeable by the variety, than 
a continued repetition of either. Hence have arisen the square 
plinths of the base and capital; the architrave, the various fasciz, 
the modules, dentils, and other plain parts of the entablature. And 
without doubt the superior beauty of what is called the “ attic base” 
is owing to the perfection of its contrasts; the concave and convex, 
the right line and curve, these regularly succeeding and relieving 


each other. 
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The pleasure which the mere beauty of figure can give has 
indeed been rated very low by some; and it certainly is much 
weaker than many of the other pleasures of sense: but in common 
with all our other sensibilities, it gains strength from cultivation 
and exercise. We often see that the same objects which are re- 
garded by unpractised organs with indifference, are beheld by 
those which have been improved by culture, with lively pleasure 
or disgust, in cases too where the associations are apparently the 
same. Nor is it difficult to suppose that the eye may be as capa- 
ble of increased organic delight as any of the other senses: yet we 
know that the palate of an epicure often perceives the flavour 
of a particular wine to be exquisite, where an ordinary palate 
discovers no superior excellence; and that the cultivated ear has 
acquired a relish for the harmony of musical sounds of which it 
was originally incapable. 

Whatever may be the degree of beauty of which lines and fi- 
gures are susceptible, no people were more likely to have attain- 
ed it than the Greeks. Whether the cause be sought in their 
mild and salubrious climate—their clear skies—their varied and 
picturesque scenery—or in the generous emulation enkindled by 
the vital heat of civil liberty—or in a combination of natural and 
moral causes, certain it is that no other people seem to have ever 
shewn the same lively sensibility to beauty, or the same ready 
perception of the means likely to produce it. In poetry, clo- 
quence, and all the liberal arts they have been the models of imi- 
tation to every other people: and the practice to which they were 
led by their own exquisite tastes afterwards became the prescrib- 
ed rules of art. They seem always to have hit the happy mean 
between too much and too little variety. in all their productions 
they never lost sight of nature, whose potent sway over human 


sympathy they so thoroughly understood. They used great mode- - 


ration as to the quantity of ornament; but in improving its quality 
their application was intense and unwearied: and therefore it is, 
that in all their works of art we admire the simplicity in the de- 
sign as much as the ease and nature in the execution. A single 
example may serve to show the superiority of the ancient over 
the modern taste. The ancients depicted Hope asa light femaie 
figure, in the attitude of springing upwards, holding before hera half- 
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blown flower, which already beautiful, promises soon to become more 
so. How elegantly expressive is this image of the fleeting bright- 
ness of human expectations! The modertis also represent Hope 
as a female, but tranquilly reclining on an unwieldy anchor, which 
is a fabrication of art, is foreign to female manners and pursuits, 
and which moreover scems better suited to the character of secu- 
rity than of hojfie. 

It is natural to suppose that the same sensibility to beauty and 
the same creative fancy which caused the Greeks to excel in the 
other liberal arts, would lead them to correspondent excellence in 
architecture. In nothing was their genius more likely to enjoy 
the benefit of cultivation. Religion afforded it the widest scope 
for exercise: and while polytheism multiplied the temples of the 
gods, the ardour of their devotion sought to give them a splendour 
and magnificence worthy of the tutelary beings.to whom they 
were dedicated. Religion indeed has had so evident an influence in 
creating the beautiful structures of Greece, that it has been styled 
the parent of architecture. Without doubt too, the abundance of ex- 
cellent marblet possessed by the Greeks, contributed to augment 
their taste for ornamental architecture, by affording the ready 
means of gratification. But for their numerous quarries of that 
elegant fossil a part of their taste for the beautiful and the grand, 
which has so exhausted itself on the forms of building, might have 
found employment in other pursuits. It was perhaps in a great 
measure owing to the abundance of gold and silver that the Mexi- 
cans and Peruvians were more advanced in the mechanical arts 
than the other aborigines of America. The beauty and malleabili- 
y of those metals invited them to fabricate ornaments, and the 
exercise gradually taught them ingenuity and skill. It seems to 
strengthen this conjecture that the Peruvians who most abounded 
in the precious metals were also the most improved. From the 
preceding considerations we may infer that the Grecian architec- 
ture may reasonably found its claims to preeminence on its su- 


—_ 











perior beauty. 


{ As Athens chiefly owed its numerous marble structures tothe quarries of 
Pentelicus; and Bath is the most elegant city in England on account of 
the handsome freestone in its vicinity, so the marble of the Schuylkill has al- 
ready manifested a propitious influence on architecture and the kindred art 


of sculpture in Philadelphia. 
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But whilst we pay a ready tribute to the just and delicate taste 
of the Greeks, it cannot be admitted that they have exhausted the 
beautiful forms of nature. It is a great deal to concede that the 
figures and proportions which they have selected are among the 
most pleasing which can be offered to the organs of sight; but it 
never can be coriceded that, in the infinite combinations of which lines 


and surfaces are susceptible, they have hit upon those which alone: 


can give pleasure to the eye. It is indeed too much to admit 
that all the minor decorations of Grecian architecture have claims 
to extraordinary beauty. The most ornamented capital of the 
several orders is said to have been suggested by an architect, 
accidentally seeing an acanthus growing from a wall, around a 
basket. Except in the instance of this plant, parsley, and one or 
two others, natural objects form no essential part of ornamental 
architecture. But it cannot be doubted that the vegetable world, 
and perhaps the animal, afford a great number of figures which, 
whetherit be from their intrinsic beauty, or from universal assecia- 
tions, are as likely to please as the capital of the Corinthian column. 
The rose with its buds and indented leaves, the vine with its 
bunches of grapes and tendrils, oak leaves intermingled with 
acorns, are all to the full as agrecable in needlework, in carving, 
and other familiar decorations. As to those fantastic combinations 
of lines and surfaces which have no prototype in nature, it has 
never been pretended by the warmest enthusiasts for the inherent 
beauty of figure, that there is any frecise standard of taste, but 
only certain limits, guos ultra citrague nequit consistere rectum, 
and the experience of our house-carpenters, cabinet-makers, work- 
ers in gold and silver, and pattern drawers of every description, 
who range Within these limits at will, prove that there are count- 
less forms of beauty which the Greeks have never touched. How 
then has the small number which they have selected been suffi- 
cient to satisfy the incessant craving for novelty and variety? The 
cause is to be found partly in the influence of habit, and partly in 
our veneration for antiquity and authority. While the intrinsic 
beauty and utility of the Grecian architecture form the ground- 
work of its ascendency, these serve to make it perfect and com- 


plete. 
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When the art of building had so far advanced as to erect struc- 
tures that were recommended by their durability and’ goodness, 
their grandeur and beauty, that selection of forms to which their 
architects had been casually led, would acquire an adventitious 
merit from the force of habit; and the taste, moulded to particular 
combinations of figure, would be offended with any departure from 
them. Thus we feel a distaste on seeing a deviation from any 
fashion in dress to which we have been long accustomed: Nor is 
it only when the deviation is from the prevailing mode that it of- 
fends us, for many new fashions displease at first, though when 
they have become familiar, habit makes them agreeable. Every 
one has experienced these changes in his taste, as to the cut of a 
coat, the form of a boot, or the shape and dimensions of a hat. ~ It 
can be referred only to the force of habit that we are offended 
with any deviation from the ordinary character of features which 
does not convey the idea of disease or imperfection; as for exam- 
ple where the nose is remarkably long or hooked, the mouth of 
extraordinary width, or the teeth unusually long. In like manner, 
tunes do not please so much when new as when we have been 
somewhat familiarized to them; and any variation of a known tune 
often displeases, though the same succession of sounds, if it 
had preoccupied the ear, had been deemed preferable. So too, 
many articles of food which were at first unpalatable, become 
agreeable from use. It is the power of habit, then, which leads 
us to expect and to prefer those particular forms and decorations 
of Grecian architecture which have not the merit of superior beau- 
ty or utility. And as the influence of habit in recommending a 
fashion in dress is the greater if we have seen it adorning the most 
beautiful women, of distinguished rank, and displayed in the finest 
and most costly materials; so the fineness of the marble, the mas- 
terly skill of the architect, the vast dimensions of the public edi- 
fices, and the sacred purposes to which they were devoted, would 
not only make what was really beautiful and grand appear to be 
more so, but would also impart a new dignity and grace to every 
inferior and insignificant part with which habit had associated 


them. 
We have yet to notice the last remaining cause of the scrupu- 


lous adherence to the forms of Grecian architecture. Accus- 
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tomed, as we are, to regard the ancients as standards of perfec- 
tion, in all works of taste, we feel a prejudice against every devi- 
ation from the rules they have prescribed to themselves, and are 
prepared to believe, that every change would be for the worse, 
even in things that are indifferent. Finding that their productions 
stand the test of every rule of beauty, where rules can be applied, 
we naturally attribute to them the same excellence, in cases not 
susceptible of sucha test. We perceive much real merit; we 
imagine a great deal more. We examine minutely every part of 
their works in architecture, and having ascertained the principles 
of their formation, and the relative proportions of the several parts, 
we implicitly adopt them; and feel somewhat of the same rever- 
ence for men, who were able to produce such noble specimens of 
art, as succeeding epic poets have felt for the authority of Homer. 
Hence it is, that the orders of architecture are not multiplied, and 
that the decorations and proportions of the different orders are 
never blended. It is therefore too, that the new ornament which 
has been placed on the Corinthian columns of the capitol in 
Washington,* though of an agreeable form in itself, perhaps of- 
fends the eye of a connoisseur as a licentious innovation, more 
than it pleases as anovelty. The capitol or state-house of Vir- 
ginia, furnishes a striking example of our profound respect for 
the authority of the ancients in architecture. This building was 
modelled after an ancient edifice at Nismes in France, supposed 
to have been originally a temple, and has, like its prototype, a 
hexastyle portico, surmounted with a pediment at one end. As 
the model, in common with other ancient temples, consisted of a 
single room, it had a single entrance; this was designated by a 
portico, which afforded shelter to its numerous religious votaries, 
and to which they were conducted by a spacious flight of steps. 


But in the copy at Richmond, the various purposes for which it 


was intended, requiring it to be divided into several different 
apartments, it became necessary to enter, and approach it at the 
sides. ‘The door, therefore, is at one place, and the sign of the 


* This costly edifice, which lately proclaimed our early relish for the 
arts, is now in ruins; and is equally a monument of mortification to us for our 
inadequate defence of the Metrepolis, and of disgrace to the enemy for hig 
Varbarous mode of warfare. 
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door at another—the real entrance is without a shelter, and the 
apparent, without the means of approach. A blind admiration of 
what is as well adapted to its purpose, as it is really beautiful, has 
made the modern architect disregard all ideas of congruity and 
convenience. 

Whilst the causes which have been mentioned, operate so 
strongly to establish and maintain an exclusive preference for the 
ancient architecture, there are also some minor considerations, 
why the modern architect should be no more disposed to attempt 
innovation, than the beholder is to tolerate it. Besides the high 
relish for the morels of antiquity, which, from the natural effect 
of cultivation, he is likely to feel in a somewhat greater degree 
than others, he is cautious of hazarding new ornaments where little 
can ‘be gained, and much may be lost. If the alteration be inconsi- 
derable, it will be either unnoticed, or regarded as frivolous, and if 
important, the architect must hazard the imputation of unsuc- 
cessful temerity, in a subject too, in which his failure is neither 
easily repaired nor soon forgotten. And while a well grounded 
diffidence may check innovation in some, vanity itself has a si- 
milar tendency in others. Ever since the rules and proportions 
of Grecian architecture, have been digested into a system, it has 
been held a valuable accomplishment to relish and understand 
them. The art which it has cost much labour to acquire, and 
which distinguishes its possessor from the common mass of man- 
kind, he will seek to display by a rigid obseryance of its precepts. 
It is this technical pride, which cherishes and perpetuates much 
of the pedantry of all professional men, who are content to be 
thought ostentatious of their learning, rather than be supposed 
not to have acquired it: and in like manner, architects implicitly 
copy the rules of Vitruvius or Palladio, as much to show their ac- 
quaintance with those rules, as from a sense of their superior merit. 

Thus it appears, that the Grecian architecture owes its proud 
ascendency, partly to the natural advantages ef intrinsic wtility 
and Jeauty, and partly to its adventitious influence from Aadit and 
authority: and the same causes, which make it the model of imi- 
tation among moderns, first produced uniformity among the 
Greeks themselves—afterwards transmitted it to the Romans— 
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and from them handed it down, without addition or diminution,* 
from the age of Pericles to the present day. _ 

But whether the rules of the art, must ever remain stationary, 
or whether an uncontrollable thirst for novelty, may not hereafter 
incorporate some of the infinite diversity of untried forms; and 
having once overleapt the bounds, which have hitherto checked 
the luxuriant wanderings of taste, at length incessantly affect ca- 
pricious novelties, it is for time only to show. Although there 
does, indeed, seem to be no absolute necessity, why we should 
not decorate the exterior of our buildings, with those agreeable 
objects of nature or forms of fancy, which are so pleasing to us in 
their internal ornaments, and use the same variety in this species 
of embellishment, which we solicit in every other, yet, when we 
reflect on the long duration and steady advancement of the Gre- 
ciah architecture, it seems probable, that it will continue to rule 
our tastes until some moral convulsion shall sweep away in one 
common ruin, civilized man and the works he has created. If 
this be the case, the moderns, though they may have as pure a 
taste for the beautiful and the grand, as their Grecian preceptors, 
as happy an invention, and as fair a field for its exertion in the 
erection of as magnificent fabrics as ever existed before, must be 
content to rank with the servum pfrecus, and however original they 
may aspire to be in other arts, to remain slavish imitators in ar- 
chitecture. 


* The introduction of pedestals by the Romans, and the substitution of 


the modern for the ancient volute of the Ionic capital, do not deserve to be 
considered as exceptions. 
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FOR THE TORT FOLIO. 


PHILADELPHIA UNROOFED. 
A story in imitation of Le Sage’s “ Diable Boiteux.”” 


‘6 No leaven’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold.” 


ALTHOUGH a part of the following article must be regarded 
in the light of a political satire, its reference is to timesthat are long 
‘since past, and it has, if any, but a remote connection with the 
Scenes and transactions of the present day. We are persuaded, 
‘that most of those who were, some years ago, concerned in meet- 
ings and caucuses rescmbling, not a littJe, that which our corres- 
pondent has so humorously described, are now among the foremost 
to regret and condemn the spirit of wild and infuriate fanaticism 
by which they were actuated, and the extravagant lengths te 
‘which their proceedings were occasionally carried. They were, 
‘then, political knights errant; they are now, we trust, calm-and 
reasonable men. To satirize, therefore, what they ‘once were 
‘and did, may be regarded as almost tantamount to eulogizing 
‘what they are, and perform at present: for the reflecting portion 
of then have sustained, if not an-entire revolution, at least-a most 
striking change in their sentiments and conduct. ‘Political cabal 
having constituted, moreover, some years ago, a very prominerit 
feature in the aspect of Philadelphia, it would have been impossible 
for Asmodia to have “ unroofed” it completely to the view of his 
pupil, without presenting to him some such spectacle, as that to 
which he has here introduced him. To have acted otherwise, 
would have argued a very incompetent teacher, and rendered the 
picture feeble and deficient. 

It is on these grounds chiefly, that we have ventured, not as 
we confess, without some hesitation, to offer to our readers the 
article before them. This hesitation, however, is diminished not a 
little by a consciousness that no charge of party views can be fair- 
ly preferred against us, in as much as the “ roof,” will be hereaf- 
ter removed from a room in which will be exhibited the extraya- 
gant proceedings of a political society professing principles oppo- 
site to those which are so furiously avowed in the paper before us 
Our motives we know to be correct and upright, and we are yet 
to be convinced that our reasons are unsound. Of the latter. 
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however, our patrons will judge after having gratified them- 
selves with a perusal of the communication, to which we here 
invite their attention, Whether they acquit or condemn us, 
our devotion to their ‘instruction and amusement will be nothing: 
the less sincere and ardent; and in the words of our COrrespon- 
dent’s excellent motto, we beg leave to assure them, that, 








No leaven’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course we hold.” 


Ep. 


(Continued from fr. 480.) 


Louisa, continued Asmodia, is the mistress of that house, and 
hies sick in the bed before you. She isa sprightly handsome young 
widow, addicted to coquetry—-coquetry oft-times so. nearly allied 
to guilty intrigue, and has lately encouraged the passion of Brent- 
nil, a man under solemn. engagements. of marriage to. Isabella, 
who. lives two streets to the south of Market street. Isabella, 
quick to feel an injury and: prone to resent it, discovered at one 
and the same moment the inconstancy of her lover and the cause 
of it. Determined on revenge, she lost no time in executing it. 
Louisa’s boast and pride was her luxuriant head of hair. This 
evening Isabella. followed Brentnil to. the widow’s house, which 
she entered a few. moments after him, and opening the parlour 
door unperceived, drew from: her bosom a pair of scissors, with 
which she rushed upon her rival, The astonished Brentnil, trans- 
fixed by conscious guilt, stood a silent spectator of his affianced’s 
fury, while the affrighted Louisa, who saw death in her jealous 
eye and uplifted arm, sunk senseless to the floor. The sharp 
edged sheers were now applied, and in an instant those beautiful- 
ly disordered tresses were parted from.her head. The wronged 
Isabella triumphantly seized them, hung them on Brentnil’s neck 
and departed in silence. The servants were soon called to the 
widow’s relief, who recovered but a moment to relapse again; for 

having heard of her dreadful misfortune, she fell into a swoon so 
long and so dangerous, that it was thought proper to put her to bed, 
and send for the physician, you now see going into her room. 
Hark! do you hear that loud clapping of hands? gt proceeds 
from a literary society, where selected works are criticised in 
open debate. This night the relative merits of Voltaire’s Zayre, 
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—_—— . - 
and Shakspeare’s Othello have been discussed. The advocate of 
Zayre, asserted that none but the French can play and write ac- 
cording to nature: as to the English, said he, they strut and spout 
like epic heroes, and in concluding his speech he declared, that 
the bard of Ferney deserved a statue, if it were only for those 
three touching words, so full of pathos: “ Zayre vous pleurez”’ 
Shakspeare’s champion heard this with a shrug of contempt, then 
rising, proclaimed in exalted terms the superiority of the British 
bard; and after having expatiated upon the sublimity of thought 
and glowing energy of this popular piece, affirmed, as if in deri- 
sion of the preceding speaker, that the author of Othello deserv- 
ed not only a statue, but a statue of gold, for making his hero die 


both @ punster and a rhymster, as thus to Desdemonia: 








‘‘ I kiss’d thee, ere I kill’d thee—no way but this, 
Killing myself to die upon a kiss.” 


The alternate laughter and applause of the audience at this 
strange peroration, occasioned the noise you have just heard: but 
let us remove thither, continued the imp; a member is going to 
say something that ought to penetrate the hearts of all your coun- 
trymen. 

In a moment Frederick found himself perched on the edge of 
a large room, filled with well dressed people. This society, al- 
though numerously attended, makes but little noise in town. The 
scholar was staring about him, listening to Asmodia, who advised 
him to become one of its members, when his eyes were arrested 
by the following lines from Cicero, placed in large capitals over 
the president’s chair: 

Literature is the ornament of youth and delight of old age: it 
charms in firosperity and consoles in adversity; at home—abroad— 
in our travels or in solitude—at all times, and in all pilaces, it is 
the balm and happiness of life. 

Frederick had scarcely read these words, when a young man, 
of prepossessing appearance, asked to be heard. The president 
commanded silence, and he thus addréssed the company: 

“It is usual at this late hour, for the conversation to become 
desultory, and I shall avail myself of this privilege, to speak but 
little upon the subject of debate, that I may reserve a few moments 
for a topic, which occupies my mind with commingled sentiments 
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of sorrow and gratitude. Sir, I confess to you that on the perusal 

of the two pieces brought before us to-night, fraught with beauty 

as they are, I have always seen something so unnatural in the 

loves of Zayre with a Turk and the fair Desdemona with a swar- 
thy Moor, that a feeling of disgust has taken place of admiration, 
and surely I have never thought their authors worthy of a statue 
for such mental vagaries. But, sir, the word statue so emphati- 
cally uttered by the gentlemen who preceded me, brought to 
my mind and forcibly to my heart, the virtues and the services of 
one, who indeed, deserves to be imaged in gold, and inspired me 
with the hope of transferring your applause, from the airy no- 


things of a poet to the substantial worth of a lately departed hero. 


“Friends! Philadelphians! need I name the great Washington! 
He who gave fifty years of his life to his country! The great 
Washington, who risked that life to save your city! The great 
Washington, who conducted your cause to its glorious issue! you 
are proud of his renown; you acknowledge his pre-eminent merit; 
his public services are the theme of your gratitude, and yet this me- 
rit, these services live only on the perishable page of history, or 
are remembered but in toasts and fugitive eulogies; for not one 
solitary niche contains his godlike figure! ‘No stately mausoleum 

_ covers the mortal remains of Washington: no statue represents 
his noble person! 

“ Philadelphians! shall it not be your glory torescue your coun- 
try from the shame of this neglect! will not the first city of this 
hemisphere furnish some imposing, imperishable mark of her 
love, her gratitude, her admiration of the rare virtues of this great 
patriot. Will she not hand down to posterity, while yet in her 
power, a correct lineament of his commanding features! Let me 
exhort you, oh! my townsmen, to think on this great duty! Place 

in the centre of some chosen spot, a representation of this illus- 
trious man. Let the present generation weep over their Jost 
friend:—let your progeny behold through tears of grateful love 
the father of America! 

“ Yes, it belongs to the people of this fair city, abounding in 
riches and expanding in size, to select for its growing beauties, 
an ornament so much in unison with their taste and with their 
feelings—a tribute to the arts and to the memory of their bene- 
factor; and with one accord to assist in this glorious work, and si- 
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lence the. sneers of the enemies. of republics, whose taunt it is 
to stigmatize you as neglectful of the living, and oblivious of the | 
dead! Yes! it belongs to. ~ 

At that moment the clock struck eleven, when Asmodia bade 
Frederick mind his seat} and before he could open his lips to en- 
treat the demon to permit him to hear the remainder of the young 
man’s speech, he found himself on the top of a house, far to the 
north, whose roof was balustraded with a Chinese railing. As he 
leaned with his frotegé against the banister, he uncovered an inn 
that contained a part of the company. he was to. sup with. 

“ You see before you, said the imp, some of the men to. whose 
acquaintance I shall introduce you presently, and lest you should 
be dazzled by the display of patriotism, which they will not fail 
to exhibit, let me point out to. you some distinguishing traits in 
the leading characters, of this.august caucus. This room is the 
sanctum sanctorum of a knot of foreigners, who have undertaken to 
superintend the political welfare of these United. States, and some 
of whom, contrary to the usual fate of public men in this country, 
_have elevated themselves from penury to.a competency. As you 
may perceive, they retain here all the emblems of the French repub- 
lic, notwithstanding it has so.long ceased to exist; and the first man 
I shall describe to. you is at this moment contemplating the por- 
trait of Marat. He is an Englishmen of good talents, who emigra- 
ted after your revolution. When he arrived here his fortune 
was at the lowest ebb. A weak but popular man, raised him into 
notice; and as he ascended the portico. of fame, his. pen efferves- 
ced and distracted the public mind. It defamed the government, 
vilified the peaceful and wealthy, till by its subtilty and guile it 
gained him the confidence of every discontented man in the na- 
tion, and placed the power of the state in the hands. of his friends: 
public favours now showered upon him and he became rich. 
Then it was that by his.engaging. manners and hospitable habits, 
he succeeding in, veiling the. purposes, of his. mind, and introduc- 
ed himself and family to the notice of those whom he secretly 
calumniated. Yet Chuckle deceives, no one; for those who uphold 
his. political pretensions murmur at their exclusion from: his ta- 
ble, while those who reciprocate his civilities despise the tools of his 
ambition. Between the two, if he does, not fall he wild never nise: 
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Upon this subject the bankrupt merchant Brat, likewise from 
England, and who is detaimed from supper this‘evening, circulated 
the following lampoon, which he addressed to the sovereign people 
ofthe northern suburb: 


Hark! hark! ‘tis Chuckle sings! I hear his lays; 

In softest notes he sings sweet Freedom’s praise, 

Equality of fortune, law and rights 

fis tongue proclaims, his ‘rapid ‘pen indites; 

Yet, though he hails your cause, beware his art! 

He seems your friend, but fates you invhis heart. 
In league with Freedom’s rugged sons:of late, 

He rail’d at riches and the rich man’s:state; 

For then his very shoes were bought on trust, 

And he could trudge with you through mud and dust 

But ‘see him now his patron’s coach parade, 

And all our domocratic rules invade, 

‘For o’er your shoulders having gain’d his ends; 

‘He keeps Ais table for his fed’ral friends, 

And though.aéread your favour he implores, 

‘He shuts to you-and opes to them-his doors. 


Chuckle was not‘slow in replying. He knew that Beal had de- 
frauded a young ‘niece ‘under his guardianship, of a large sum in 
the public stocks, and ‘the very next day the following appeared 


in-print: 


Good master Beal, *twas late your theme, 
To curse'the inglorious funding scheme; 
To curse ‘certificates and ‘fed’ral banks, 


And Hamilton.and all his pranks. 


“Shall soldiers, erst our brave protectors, 
‘“‘ Starve to enrich these bank. directors, 

* Are three and threepence.in the pound, 
“To heal the warworn vet’ran’s wound!” 
Such was your sighing tune of late; 

For then you ‘held no funds of state: 

But now a creditor, you cry “’tis well,” 
But Aow a-creditor I will not tell: 

An orphan child we know can groan 

As loud, as any soldier’s moan. 


These epigrams have more truth than point in them. But see 
him who sits next to where Chuckle stands. He is a controver- 
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sial priest of some literary fame. The reverend doctor Retort 
L.L. D. F. R.S. is just landed in America, and his rage for op- 
position is as great in politics as intheology. Directly in front of 
him stands judge Scriftor, who began on shipboard to compose 
writings against your ablest and worthiest patriots. A nondescript 
refugee, without country or parentage stands next; and though 
his acquirements are superficial, he conducts a public journal with 
considerable success; having cunning to appear a martyr of liberty, 
and patience to bear the chastening rod of him he dares to insult. 
By these he gets both verdicts for damages and popular favour: 
So that Henry Tyfe is disciplined into wealth and office; and by an 
invertion of the old chivalric creed, gathers laurels from whips and 
canes. Cafitain Mire, whose back is turned to us, and who stands 
gazing at the representation of the sixteenth Louis’s death, is of 
foreign birth, and by profession a sailor. He has nothing to dis- 
tinguish him but a temper atrabilarious and vindictive; but to his 
left, leaning over the mantle, (and he has good reason for leaning) 
you may observe Jom Boute-feu. His claret face burns with the 
fever of debauch; and his soul, alas, his poor soul! floats in a sea 
of coniac. There was a time, when like a destroying angel, his 
pen broke governments in twain; estranged a rising family from 
its parent, scattered through Europe the doctrines of equaliza- 
tion, eternal sleep and holy insurrection. Every spark was kin- 
died into combustion by the virulence of his writings, and te keep 
his hand in, he has of late forsaken the exploded magazines of 
European turmoil, to turn the match upon the armoury of his 
adopted country. Lauderlac, a Scotch venal writer; Rede/, a uni- 
ted Irishman, and Pollard, a West-Indian negro driver, complete 
this interesting society of the friends of the American people. 

God help those who rest their liberties upon such props! Mr. 
Christopher Beal the merchant, is their president for this even- 
ing; but as I hinted to you before, he will be detained for an hour, 
and it is my intention to assume his person and place, that I may 
show you these disinterested men over a bottle of wine. This 
Beal you will not see much of; but that you may not be wholly 
unacquainted with him, let me tell you, in few words, that his 
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mind may be compared to a small brook winding over a dirty 
bed—shallow, crooked and troubled. We will now descend and 
join the company. 

As he spoke he landed in an obscure alley leading into Vine- 
street, where he slipped out of his diabolic form with the same 
ease that a snake creeps away from his winter coat, and appeared 
before the wondering eyes of the student, a spruce powdered man 
of small staure, good countenance, and well proportioned limbs. 

“Well, said he, I think my exterior is somewhat less sata- 
nic than it was, but to resemble the interior of my prototype, I 
have no occasion to disguise the guile of my bosom. Recollect 
that you go with me as a young proselyte of great promise. 
Your business will be to listen much, say little, and eat to your 
heart’s content.” 

Without further discourse the devil put his arm under that of 
Frederick and walked to the next door, where having announced 
himself, they were ushered up one pair of stairs into a snug room, 
in which stood a supper table with twelve covers. The celebra- 
ted patriot entered amidst the salutations of “ how d’ye do, Beal? 
how d’ye do, Christopher?” He took his young friend round the 
circle, and introduced him to the personal acquaintance of all those 
he had described to him a few moments before. 

On a nearer approach our hero perceived that every man was 
attired in various coloured garments, very like the rifle-shirt worn 
by the western mountaineer, and that their heads were decorated 
with a cap of liberty—that true emblem of freedom, and so ap- 
propriately placed by the American government on its coin. 
Frederick was invited to put on adress of one of the absent mem- 
bers; but he excused himself; and as there was no positive: rule 
to bind strangers to the use of this livery, he was permitted to 
have his own way. He looked at Asmodia, however, for an ex-: 
planation. The demon approached his ear and whispered that 
strait-bodied clothes were deemed too slavish and confined for 
men of their free habits; then pointing to Chuckle, who common- 
ly wore his hair clubbed, “ Observe, said he, the exalted notions 
of liberty entertained by that learned member; he thinks himself 
bound to comply with custom when he mingles with the world, 

but here he unties his locks to let them flow.upon his manly shoul- 
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ders, and play without control round the loose border of his 4on- 
net rouge.’ The other members were cropped. 

The meeting now appeared to be organized, and ere Asmodia 
had finished speaking, the whole company flew into each others’ 
arms, and gave the fraternal hug. The assumed merchant hap- 
pened to encounter Chuckle, who, considering the squibs they had 
lately thrown at each other, embraced with seeming cordiality; 
but it is the essence of modern policy to calculate knavery as pec- 
cadillos when exercised by a man of political fidelity. The moral 
virtues are always least considered in state affairs. 

Asmodia now took the chair as president, and calling for the 
rules of the society, read them aloud, principally to amuse and in- 
struct our young hero. They were as follows: 








LIBERTY DEATH. 


1. Rifle-shirts and red caps are the symbols of liberty: and 
these shall be worn, particularly the latter, to hide the wounds of 
those instruments of tyranny, pillories and brands. 

2. The president shall keep order with a bell, and when that 
is disregarded, he shall take off his cap, which is to be looked up- 
on as a signal for immediate silence. 

3. The aristocratic titles of Mister and Sir to be prohibited in 
all conversations in this room, and the civic appellation of citizen 





to be substituted. 

4. If any member shall so far forget himself as to comply with 
the anti-republican custom of calling our host landlord, he shall 
pay a fine of one dollar, which shall go to our brother Henry 
‘Type’s fund for facilitating the circulation of his valuable ga- 
zette. 

5. Every member may bring one guest, being answerable for 
his fidelity and patriotism. 

6. No meat shall be served at supper except from those ani- 
mais that usurp dominion over others, unless the same be brought 
from Great Britain or its dependencies. 

7. At sitting down to table the goddess of Reason shall be in- 
voked and invited to preside over the repast. 

The mock president had read thus far when the host en- 
tered with three well dressed dishes of fish and a large haunc! 
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of venison. ‘“ Hey day! cried the West-Indian, this is an infringe- 
ment of our sixth rule. I like the meat, but I like order better 
{at least among ourselves), the timid doe delights in freedom; 
some tyrant hunter has destroyed this animal, and we must not 
abet such horrid despotism by feasting on it. 

Citizen Rebel pulled the West-Indian by the sleeve to check 
his ill-timed remarks; for many a day had gone by since such a 
dish had been within his reach; but finding his friend in earnest, 
he addressed the company the moment he had finished speaking. 

“TI tell you, cried he, that the stag and the elk are bloody 
beasts both in Ireland and America. Sure one of them run his 
horns into citizen Whirlwind the Indian chief, and did’nt an En- 
glish lord get killed by an American buck (and the Lord kill them 
all, say I,) when he was peaceably walking in his own park? By 
my soul I wonder at your bothering one about your rules, when 
such a fine bit of meat stands smoaking before you.” 

“ Order, cried Asmodia, order: we must sift this affair to the 
bottom. Let us have Chuckle’s opinion.” 

“ T should have liked a little more leisure and less temptation 
for the discussion of this very serious business, said Chuckle. The 
various authorities that occur to me now, such as Buffon, Gold- 
smith, Carver, and M‘Inzy, certainly mention the American and 
all the numerous family of the deer, as running at large, loving 
liberty aud nowise carnivorous in their appetites. On the other 
hand’”’—* Stop,” cried citizen Lauderlac, who had been whispering 
with the landlord in the corner, “ stop, for we are perfectly in rule, 
as mine host avers that this haunch is the fragment of a Cana- 
dian hind, and by consequence the offspring of those execrable 
dominions, which every true republican is bound to molest; and 
how can we do it ina more agreeable manner to ourselves than 
by feasting on their tenants!” : 

This explanation satisfied the champions of the rights of the 
forest, who now placed themselves round the roya/ haunch, which 
they devoured with a vengeance! 

When the cloth was removed, Asmodia, as president, rose 
and addressing himself to the two members who had been that 
day liberated from jail, and whom the scholar saw about an hour 


before: he spoke to them thus: 
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“ Martyrs of liberty! your brothers welcome you back to the 
bosom of their society, and invite you to resume your labours. 
Continue to hunt down the factions of aristocracy, for the eyes of 
the people are open, and they now repose their confidence in us. 
We have triumphed, and I have lived long enough! Let us finish, 
citizens, our sublime destiny! you have placed yourselves in 
front, you have sustained the first attack; you have endured the 
ignoble confinement of an American jail! An American jail? 
Alas! little did ye expect to find the sacred rights of freedom 
assailed on these shores In Furope, stocks, stripes, and the 
pillory were familiar to you—but here—Ah what to us are honesty, 
revolutionary patriotism, public services—experience! These are 
the arts of jugglers! These belong to the timid lovers of order! to 
the puling friends of subordination. Let them swim on the serene 
surface of the waters of slavery: be it ours to buffet the waves 
of liberty’s tempestuous sea; let us by one spontaneous movement 
deciare these tories sold to Britain and guilty of /eze refpublican- 
ism: let us swear to avenge the sufferings of our brethren; let us 
give stability to our will and regenerate manners! Down -with all 
judges! Tear from the book of American jurisprudence those in- 
famous shackles upon the rights and sentiments of emigrant patriots. 
Destroy these, and the supreme rule will soon be ours. Whoever 
is not master must of necessity be servant. Cling together with 
unvaried unanimity. We have already deceived the multi:ude and 
disconcerted our enemies. There are two kinds of people in 
America: the one a sluggish, quiet, native people, whom it is 
nothing to overcome: the other ourselves, compounded of what the 
courts of justice denominate rogues, babbling mountebanks, bold, 
factious emigrants~—Be it so—The jails are now closed to the 
disciples of our school, and the attainment of uncontrolled sway 
will never fail to reward all our hopes and all our exertions.” 

He ceased. The room rang with loud plaudits. One person 
only appeared to feel as if all was not right, and that was Chuckle. 
When silence was restored he obtained leave to speak. 

“ Montesquieu tells us, citizen president, that the savages of 
Louisiana cut down the tree to gather the fruit; and this he calls 
an iffage of despotism. I call it, my friends, an image of folly; 
and yet I fear we shall do no better than copy the simplicity of 
these Indians, if we overthrow the tribunals of law. Sir, it will 
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retract upon ourselves; at least upon those of us who have any 
thing to lese; and we should never forget that the best part of 
what we hold has been obtained by the quibbles and glorious un- 
certainty of the law. After I have manceuvered myself into a 
comfortable subsistence, I can never consent to see the instru- 
ments of my fortune broken before my face. The constitution in 
our hands is as dough in the hands of a baker: it may be moulded 
to any shape. Let us then rather remove the obnoxious judges 
and place the judiciary at the feet of the executive and then their 
successors will never be a terror to the worst of us.” 

These sentiments were far from being relished by the major 
part of the company, and the reverend philosophic doctor rose to 
reply. 

“ Formed as we are, said he, into a society of political econo- 
mists, the perfectibility of the human species is thought abroad 
to be our study. I have made manifold experiments upon the 
volatile air; I have weighed it, confined it, analyzed it: but the 
heart of man, which should seem less subtle than the atmosphere 
is beyond the deepest research of physiology. Its approximation 
even has baffled the labours of a Franklin, a Price, a Condorcet, 
and a Godwin; then wherefore should we attempt to fathom our 
own inscrutable designs. When I heard, on my arrival here, that 
Chuckle had become rich; that the fostering arm of a powerful 
man had elbowed out his native friends to make room for him in 
high and lucrative offices, I did suppose that he would be ready 
to sacrifice something to the general good. But lo! when these 
constraints, which wound the birth rights of man, are proposed to 
be removed, we find him counting his pence and calculating his 
future gains! 

«“ Citizen President, I am against judges, juries, and barristers, 
because they multiply quarrels, and perplex plain truth:—because - 
every neighbour is competent to decide his neighbour’s disputes: 
because court business takes jurors and witnesses from their 
homes:—because your young men are corrupted on the very 
threshold of life, by learning to plead for guilt as well as inno- 
cence: because judges sit to make the letter of the law one thing 
and equity another. If prejudice or necessity do indeed require 
tribunals of law, let them be such as Napoleon instituted in be 
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loved France, where a code summary in process, and salutary in 


despatch, knew not the lazy pace of our own law’s delay; where 
a man was led from the bar to the scaffold; and where, if no par- 
ticular law suited his crime, one was forthwith made for the so- 
Iemn purpose. These are the dictates of mercy, which forbid 
your kecping an accused wretch in suspense, whether guilty or 
not. We know that the progress of human life is from poverty 
to riches, and from riches to luxury, as our clerical robes and 
these easy frocks are the aftergrowth of the ill-contrived habits of 
our remote ancestors; as this comfortable fireside is an improve- 
ment upon the smoaky hearth of a wigwam; so in our intellectu- 
al advancement we soon shall, or perhaps already have acquired a 
sufficient copia of honesty, prudence, and temperance, to dispense 
with these complex statutes and their concomitant evils, lawyers, 
judges, jurors, and to reach that luxuriancy of human perfection, 
which will enable every man to judge as he would be judged; to 
do as he would be done unto.” 

Chuckle rose to reply: but the rules of the society obliged 
him to give way to citizen Rebel, who was on his legs at the same 
moment. 

“‘ By saint Patrick, cried he, I hate your d—-n courts and all 
the wrangling thieves that live by them. Why sure they tried to 
choke me in my own dear country for nothing at all just, only for. 
a little bit of fun in making a bon-fire of two or three castles be- 
longing to those aristocrats, the lords and bishops, and didn’t they 
tell me, those judges and lawyers, that I had no right to run away 
with the plate and the money, when they knew well enough that 
if I had’nt taken them, the fire would have burned them all up. 
Arah, citizen Chuckle, have you ever had a big rope round your 
neck, and an ugly whité cap over your eyes? If you have, you 
know well enough what these courts are, and I’m sure I need not 
tell you. Faith its Paddy Rebel, or his poor ghost that stands 
Or talking to you here, and by my soul I’! not pretend to tell you 
Ht which of the two, for they tied me up like a dog, with a knot as 
be big as a potatoe under my left ear, and how I survived my death 
is more than I know, boys; but about six months ago, I found my- 
self on ship board, with a letter in my pocket, for Henry Type 
vonder, and do you think I am not hearty after such treatment, 
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to pull all your judges from their benches? By my conscience, 
dear parson, I am the lad to second your motion, if you have 
made any, and to sneeze in Chuckle’s face, if he has any thing to 
say against it.”’ 

“Order, order’ cried the president. Citizen Rebel sat down. 

James Lauderlac, who had attended but little to the conver- 
sation, being occupied in composing a political exposition of the ad- 
ministration of the last president, happened to hear something 
about hanging, and starting up suddenly addressed the company 
thus: 

“ IT understand the question is, citizen Beal, whether courts of 
justice shall or shall not be. I have but one single argument to 
offer against them, and that, alas, is a feeling one.” 

He ceased, and lifting his liberty cap from his bald pate, point- 
ed, with a woful countenance, to where his ears had once stood, 
The cicatrised wounds showed too plainly the ravages of the 
hangman’s knife. His fellow members shuddered and raised in 
sympathy their hands.to their heads. Astounded by this pathetic 
appeal they seemed bereft of speech. Lauderlac resumed his 
seat. A iong, a solemn pause ensued. Asmodia turned to the 
scholar before the silence was broken, and begged him, ina whis- 
per, to rise for a moment and stand by the fire side. The scholar 
obeyed, but ignorant of the cause of this request he kept his eye 
upon the demon, and soon observed a light bluish vapour to issue 
from his mouth, which rolling horizontally in a spiral form round 
the table, touched the face of each guest, who inhaled a portion as 
it passed by his nostrils. This was the breath of Discord. Asmodia 
had blown it upon them at the moment he saw them yielding to 
citizen Lauderlac’s affecting argument, 





Which, though a silent proof, superior seem’d 
To cumbrous volumes, or ten thousand tongues; 


and had nearly occasioned them to decree, with one voice, the de-. 
struction of the judiciary. This kindly fume preserved the state; 
for in an instant judge Scriptor was on his feet, and with the de- 
mon’s own spirit in his eye, thus apostrophized his co-mates: 

“ Are ye mad with your silly invectives against an institution 
that gives me my bread? wherefore, do you think, I left my brown 
paper clerkship in Birmingham, to travel hither? do you suppose 
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that after all my toiling, and starving, and libelling, I am to be 
cast upon this broad continent to delve or plow, or as some of ye 
have done before me, to beg! be soft and slow in these dangerous 
experiments; for he who burns my house, may chance to have a 
house himself to lose. Let me tell ye in plain truth, that this ju- 
diciary, which frights ye so, is the corner stone of all your future 
greatness; let me tell ye that some barrier should exist for the 
protection of honesty and honour; let me tell ye —” 

The judge would have proceeded, but amazed at what he had 
just uttered, he stopt to take breath. Meantime, “ honour, hones- 
ty,” echoed round the room. Half choaked at the passage of 
these strangers through his lips, he stood silent and disconcerted. 
The malicious president, who enjoyed his confusion, prayed Tom 
Boute-feu, to spare citizen Scriptor, a glass of brandy from his 
second bottle, which he was happy to sce was not quite empty. 
The judge received it, and thus refreshed, resumed as follows: 

“ Yes, citizens, I have said it: some tokens should exist of 
mutual forbearance—of mutual accommodation, and if you refuse 
them to me; if you snatch from my hungry appetite the loaf that 
feeds me; if you pertinaciously war against my subsistence, I 
shall invoke the auxiliation of justice and honour.” 

Fresh murmurs were heard, which rather irritated than 
abashed the judge. Truth, that seldom came before, came now 
to his aid unasked, and widened the breach beyond repair. 

«“ Goon,” continued he, “ go on.—Open the pandorean box, and 
let loose its thousand plagues! throw down the house of justice if ye 
will: deface the fair foliage of these pillars of state; lay the proud 
temple of the laws in ruins, and then betake yourselves to the woods 
to herd with catamounts and panthers; for society is at an end. 
Hope itself will mock your tardy regrets: your ill-gotton possessions 
will vanish like a dream. Chuckle’s villa and Type’s press; the 
rights of man and reason’s sacred fane—all—all will flit before ye 
in the shape of angry rivals, and threatening mobs; greater vil- 
lains than yourselves shall supplant ye in the people’s favour, and 
make ye sigh, but sigh in vain, for the tranquil times ye have lost! 
nothing will remedy this monstrous disorder but absolute, un- 
checked, unlimited government! and out of this sad chaos shall 
arise a multitude of kings, and ve shal! not be among them.” 
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He ceased. His eyes darted fire, a thick foam hung upon his 
quivering lip. The room shook beneath the simultaneous rising 
of the astonished guests—Boute-feu dropt his brandy flask, and 
Lauderlac stopt his lying pen—all for a moment stocd up aghast and 
mute; till, with one voice, and in accents more lugubrious than 
sepulchral groans, they sighing said, “ kings shail arise, and we 
shall not be amongst them.” | 

The hypocrisy of this famed society was now turned by the 
diabolic art of Asmodia, into an honest confession of what each 
member strove to attain; and though it cannot be supposed that 
every man of them expected to be a king or an emperor, yet, as 
no one was sufficiently pre-eminent to claim the preference, they 
all laboured in the good cause with a hope of getting near the 
footstool, if not upon the throne itself; so that every member rais- 
ed his voice against him, who pretended to an exclusive right. Amid 
this contest their clamours became disorderly, and the president 
rang his bell without effect, till at length he was obliged to raise 
his red cap from off his head. Thrice did he wave it with furi- 
ous gesture, ere these candidates for regal honours hushed their 
wild uproar; and then they took their seats in sullen grandeur, 
raising their proud heads, as if the claims of the one had stript 
the brows of all the rest of a real crown. 

Now captain Mire, of yore the helmsman of a fragile bark, but 
since the chief man of a borough town, cried for a hearing with a 
sailor’s lungs: 

“ Avast, my royal shipmates, avast; our voyage is not half 
over yet, and many a shoal and sunken rock lies between us and 
our imperial port.”—He continued, but the demon beckoning to 
his young companion, whispered a word in his ear, and placing 
Chuckle in the chair, took Frederick by the arm, and left the 
room. Scarce had they passed the outer door, when they saw the 
genuine Christopher Beal walk in. Asmodia, taking care to 
breathe the breath of discord into his mouth as he brushed by 
him, turned to the scholar: 

“ This, said he, is as I expected; but lest we should lose the 
catastrophe of the piece, behold me as I was, and mount again in 
to your old seat.” 
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The scholar looked, and saw him in his proper person, wher 
getting up behind, the demon placed him in one moment on the 
roofless house they had just left. 

The new president entered the room while the captain was 
stillon his legs; and although a kind of listless silence pervaded 
the company, yet contradiction and stern discontent sat on each 
face. Chuckle left the chair as Beal opened the door, who bow- 
ing approached the vacant seat. No notice was taken of his sa- 
lutations. This cold and unusual reception astonished him. He 
opened the closet to attire himself according to law. Again he 
turned to the guests to count theirnumber. Now it was they dis- 
covered his strange motions. They cast their eyes on each other 
in mutual wonder, until the captain, who was belaying the royal 
halyards, was interrupted to hear the workings of the bankrupts’ 
mind. 

“ Stop your sea jargon, cried Beal, and tell me why your pre- 
sident meets with this rude reception? Tell me why the ward- 
robe of liberty is robbed of a suit? say Chuckle, and you, Retort, 
have ye been toasting till ye are drunk? Never till this night have 
I found the whole of you so embruted to stupidity. Speak—say 
something; wherefore stare ye so? surely, I who have fasted since 
my dinner, cannot be —” 

A loud laugh now burst from every guest; Christopher bounc- 
ed with rage, and springing on the vacant chair, resumed thus: 

“Am I your chief to-night, or am I a jack pudding for your 
amusement? say, Type, and you my friend, Pollard, what is there 
so ridiculous about me, that ye all grin like monkies when I speak? 
Explain to me, if not besotted like the rest, why in dumb show I 
am invited to the chair, from which, till now I have been detained 
by special business? again you laugh? again like fools you show 
your teeth—has the devil been among you? why, friends! politicians! 
leaders! To all of you I pledge my word, my sacred word —” 

“ Your word, interrupted Type—it is a play thing, a foot ball, 
kicked from street to street; a poor pitiful pledge, which no one 
thinks of redeeming, and least of allits giver. Have you not ate 
and drank with us this hour past?” | 

“No! by heavens, cried Beal, and by my patriotism, I will 
maintain that man a liar, who dares affirm that I have been five 

minutes in the room. I appeal to common sense.” 
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“ There is nothing like it within these walls,” cried Scriptor. 
“ Who presumes,” vociferated Boute-feu, “ who presumes to 
question the sense, common and uncommon of my conversation or 
writings either?” 
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“ Your conversation is nonsense, resumed the judge, and your 
writings are a dull set of stolen tracts, as overloaded with sedi- 
tion as Retort’s sermons are destitute of morality or religion.” 

Now this was stirring up two foes at once. ‘The doctor rose 
to fight with words; not so, good Boute-feu: but aiming well the 
remnant of his fourth proof Nantz. he dashed the flask against the 
judge’s head; it met the yielding cap of freedom, which flying 
o’er the doctor’s shoulder, was followed by the fragments of the 
brittle glass. The wound absorbed the fiery drink, that else had 
left the judge no future claims to ermined honours. All order 
now ceased, for caps and frocks, and pipes and cries, filled the 
place with horrid strife. A heavy shovel threatened the earless 
head of the scribbling Lauderlac, which, had it hit its aim, would 
have forever darkened all prospects before him. The arm of Type 
received it, while raised to pluck the flowing curls of Chuckle. 
In short, the demon had so inflamed their souls, that each one 
fought the other without cause er end. The tumult still increas- 
ed, to the great contentment of the imp, when turning to his com- 
panion, he bade him prepare for a fresh departure. 

“The people of the present day, continued he, will not feel, 
because they choose to be deluded. Posterity will weigh these 
things to a drachm; for they will hold the scales of impartial opi- 
nion. All now is warped by prejudice and personal interest. You 
have seen enough, I fancy, of these exclusive patriots: let us then 
leave them to adjust their own affairs and those of the state, while 
we pursue our midnight tour.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
HORATIO—A STORY FOUNDED IN FACT. 


Tur following affecting and well written story is from the pen of a 
scholar, who has not yet completed his collegial studies. Our motives for 
admitting it to a place in the Port Folio are various—the gratification 
which, we are persuaded, it will afford to our readers—the notice and 
encouragement due to talents of high promise, connected with great modes- 
ty and moral worth—and the happy effect which, we flatter ourselves, the 
example will not fail to produce, in awakening a spirit of emutation among 


the youth of our country, who are engaged in pursuit of science and letters. 
Ep 


Tue parents of Horatio lived in the island of St. Domingo. 
They were of honourable descent, in affluent circumstances, and 
respected by all who knew them. In the same island resided a 
maternal aunt of Horatio, who, when young, had, with her sister, 
left France for the warmer climate of Hispaniola. Here they had 
both been married, and at the time in which this story commen- 
ces, had large families around them. 

Every one is acquainted with the horrors which attended the 
revolution of St. Domingo. Slavery seems to have eradicated 
every humane feeling from the hearts of the projectors of that 
terrible catastrophe. Not only were the male inhabitants swept 
with ruthless slaughter from the earth, not only were the helpless 
females violated and butchered, but even unoffending innocence 
itself was doomed to promiscuous destruction. The ties of na- 
ture were entirely disregarded. With sensations of agony the 
husband saw his wife murdered before him: the mother with her 
feeble arm, strove in vain to ward off the blow, which was direc- 
ted to her infant’s breast: brothers beheld their sisters torn away 
to dishonour, and were unable to afford relief: the gray-haired pa- 
triarch beholding his numerous progeny hewn down by the hatchet 
felt thus his aged limbs torn from their trunk, and scattered in the 
tempest. It was such a scene as this that gave rise to the events 
which are now about tc »e recorded; events not originating in a 
fertile imagination, not called into being by the heated fancy of a 
novel writer, but which actually occurred; and to the authenticity 
of which, many persons now living can bear witness. 
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Among those who providentially escaped the general massa- 
cre, was the hero of this narrative. Not suspecting the fate that 
awaited them, the family of Horatio, his mother excepted, were 
assembled together, conversing on the occurrences which had late- 
ly deluged France with blood. Little did they imagine that their 
ewn country was on the eve of a similar calamity, and that their 
own veins would contribute to increase the crimson stream. But 
too soon, alas! they found it to be the case. The shades of night 
had enveloped the citron groves in darkness when the horrid mas- 
sacre began. Cries of distress resounded through the air, and 
roused from their security the social companions. A suspicion of 
the truth instantly flashed through their minds: but before they 
had time to provide for their safety, a party of negroes rushed in 
among them, and buried the butchering knife in their bosoms. 
What a wound was this to the filial and fraternal feelings of Ho- 
ratio. Pierced with horror at the sight, and fearful of sharing the 
same fate, he darted forth under favour of the darkness and con- 
fusion which prevailed, and bent his steps he knew not whither. 

In the morning he found himself in a part of the island with 
which he was entirely unacquainted. Thick trees spread their 
branches round him, and rocks and mountains showed that the 
place was uninhabited by man. He seated himself ona large stone 
and began to recal the scenes which he had witnessed during the 
preceding night. At one time he gave way to bursts of sorrow, 
and at another believed that he was dreaming, and anxiously await- 
ed the time when he should be freed from his torments. It was 
not long, however, before he was convinced of the reality of what 
had happened, and of the dreadful state to which he was now re- 
duced. Afraid of going beyond the boundaries of the forest, lest 
he should be discovered and slain, he was under the necessity of 


searching for a cave to protect him from the weather, and fer sus- 


tenance to preserve him from starvation. Thus, a boy of scarce- 
ly fifteen, he was banished from the society of man, and forced to 
dwell among the mountains, where his only companions were the 
birds and beasts, and his only food the berries, which were spon- 
taneously produced by the soil. In this situation he spent several 
weeks: clouds of terror rested on the past, and the future was 
not hing but a dismal uncertainty 
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At length, however, as he was one day wandering about in 
quest of food, he saw a man sitting on the same stone which had 
first supported himself. Age had whitened the locks of the vene- 
rable stranger, and he held in his hand the staff of his years. With 
what delight did Horatio again behold a human being! Confident 
that he could experience no danger from a person of the stranger’s 
age, and longing to hear the sound of some human voice, beside 
his own, he approached the old man, and politely accosted him. 
Surprise and affright soon yielded to compassion in the bosom of 
this venerable friend of the unhappy. Jor Horatio, who had late- 
ly rolled in affluence, now presented the miserable picture of a 
mendicant. His clothes, torn by the thorns, hung in tatters around 
him, and his countenance, which had before been fresh and beau- 
tiful, was ‘now furrowed by tears, and emaciated by want. The 
stranger, struck by his wretched appearance, desired him to relate 
by what accidents he had, at so early an age, been reduced to his 
present condition. Horatio complied with the request, and brief- 
ly, though feelingly, recapitulated his misfortunes. Age had not 
obliterated the sensibility of the hearer, and his tears flowed plen- 
teously at the melancholy recital. Clasping Horatio in his arms, 
he promised to be a father to him. My weak limbs, said he, will 
need the support of thy stronger arms, and thou shalt fill the void 
which has long been left in my bosom. Yearly I visit this forest, 
to mourn over the remains of an only son, who here valiantly fell 
in preserving his father from robbers. Would to heaven my own 
blood had been spilled, and he retained the life that was sacrificed 
for mine. But why should I repine? seeing I have now found a 
staff for my declining years, and a friend to hold a place in my 
long deserted affections. Come then with me: while I live thou 
shalt possess my love, and my wealth shall be thine, when the 
grave receives me. For the first time since Horatio’s residence 
in the forest, joy now beamed from his emaciated countenance. 
With pleasure he accepted the invitation of his new found father, 
and accompanied him with a heart overflowing with gratitude. 
It was not long before they reached a road, where a carriage was 
waiting for the old man. Seated in this, they were soon borne be- 
yond the boundaries of the forest, and arrived at an elegant, though 
retired habitation. It was situated in that part of St. Domingo, 
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which belonged to the Spaniards, and which had not experienced 
the fate of the neighbouring territory. Here Horatio lived, if not 
in happiness, at least in tranquillity. Employed in assiduous at- 
tentions to his benefactor, whom the infirmities of age had render- 
ed dependent on his care, and deprived by his misfortunes of all 
relish for the pleasures of the world, he seldom mingled in socie- 
ty. In this manner six years passed away, uninterrupted by any 
remarkable occurrence. But the course of nature, which none 
can resist, shortly after this period, snatched from Horatio his re- 
vered parent, and left him a second time friendless in the midst 
of thousands. His spirits sunk under this unavoidable, yet, on 
that account, no less lamented misfortune, and he determined to 
depart from the island, in which, as he imagined, the sun of his 
happiness had set forever. 

Having formed this resolution, he sold all the property, which 
his benefactor had left him, and embarked in a vessel that was 
about to sail for the United States. He shed tears as he gazed, 
for the last time, upon those shores which had given him birth, 
which had nourished his youth, and which had been the scene of 
all the pleasures, and all the pains he had ever experienced. But 
he was soon wafted within sight of far happier lands; lands around 
which freedom spreads her benign influence, where the voice of 
the weakest is heard, and where the persecuted and the stranger 
find arefuge. Horatio contemplated with emotiona region so 
different from any to which he had been accustomed. As he was 
sailing up the Delaware, his eyes, in vain, searched for the groves 
of orange and lemon trees, with which his native country abound- 
ed. He saw nothing but wild marshes and forests, interrupted 
sometimes by flourishing towns, sometimes by the farms and 





country seats, which bordered onthe river. But what most of — 


all astonished him was the Delaware itself. A stream so im- 
mense, so majestic he had never until then beheld. Compared 
with it the largest river of St. Domingo dwindled to a rivulet. 
The city of Philadelphia also, soon afforded a new occasion for 
wonder. The regularity, the width, and cleanliness of its streets, 
the characteristic simplicity and neatness of its houses, and, above 
all, the activity and industry of its inhabitants, formed a remarka- 
bte contrast with the filth, the inconvenience, and idleness of ma- 
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ny of the West-India cities. Horatio was continually engaged 
in rambling about this metropolis of the United States, with the 
hope that by fixing his attention on new objects, he might, in 
some measure, dispel the melancholy which clouded his soul. 
After he had remained in it for a considerable time, and contract- 








ed an acquaintance with several of the citizens, to some of whom 


he had communicated the particulars of his misfortunes, he was 
informed that his aunt was living, and resided in the same city 
with himself. Rejoiced at the intelligence, he anxiously inquired 


- for the place of her abode, and having received the much-desired 


information, instantly flew to visit her. What pen or what tongue 
could describe the joy of their meeting. A scene so touching is 
beyond the sphere of language. They and they only can conceive 
it, who have been ina similar situation. When the first tumults 
of joy had subsided, Horatio, at his aunt’s request, gave her an 
account of his escape; and learned from her that she and his 
mother had both shunned the fate which swallowed up the rest 
of the family: that they had been saved by the gratitude of a ne- 
gro, to whom one of them had given liberty, and who now found 
itin his power doubly to repay her generosity: and that, thus 
snatched from the brink of destruction, they sailed for Philadel- 
phia, and had there lived together for some time, until at length 
his mother married a rich countryman of her own, and departed 
to the island of Cuba. The prospects of Horatio were now bright- 
ened. He had found a relation, where he least expected it, 
and hoped shortly to meet another and a still dearer one. With 
this view he determined again to brave the ocean, and leave a land 
to which he had already become strongly attached. His present 
voyage was to him tedious almost beyond endurance. For as he 
expected at the end of it to see her whom ofall on earth he most 
sincerely loved, the time passed slowly which delayed thc accom- 
plishment of his wishes. Every day, every hour was numbered, 
and years seemed to pass away before the island of Cuba ereeted 
his sight. But having at length arrived and landed on its shores, 
he, with little difficulty, made his way to the residence of his mo- 
ther and step-father. 

When he entered the dwelling an universal tremor seized 
him; he felt as if he should fall to the floor, and was forced to 
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support himself by resting against the wall. But when his mother 
appeared, when he recognized the well known countenance of her , 
who had given him birth, and watched with tenderness over his | 
infancy, he was unable longer to maintain his position, but fainting 

away, fell into her outstretched arms: for at that moment she per- 

ceived that the stranger was her son, and sprang forward with ea- 

gerness to embrace him. Those who have never experienced the 

delight of meeting their friends after a long separation, can form 

but a feeble conception of the pleasure which this discovery pro- 

duced in the breast of the mother. To find that she was not child- 

less, that one son had survived the massacre of her family, and 
that son had displayed his filial affection by braving the dangers 
of the sea in search of her, was indeed a pleasure, such as before 
she had rarely known; a pleasure that almost compensated for all 
the calamities with which she had been assailed. But short was 
the prosperity of these unfortunate friends. The Spaniards, who 
possessed the island of Cuba, had lately conceived an irreconcila- 
ble hatred against the French, and determined to sacrifice every 
individual of that nation who happened to be within the reach of 
their fury. Among the rest, the step-father of Horatio was mark- 
ed out for destruction, and a party of soldiers was sent to his 
dwelling to accomplish the horrid purpose. No chance of escape 
was left to the wretched family, and they fell vainly striving to op- 
pose their assassins. When Horatio’s mother, who alone survi- 
ved, saw her husband, and her only son snatched from her, inca- 
pable of supporting this final stroke to her happiness, she sunk 
under-her misfortunes: her reason forsook her, and she now lives 
deploring her fate, and wildly invoking the vengeance of Heaven 
on the destroyers of her peace. 
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VARIETY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


Mr. OupscHuoo., 

WueEn I consider, as I am every day compelled to do, the 
infatuated fondness for minor poetry, which makes every little 
publication in verse acceptable, the most miserable, scarcely less 
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so than the little that is good, I cannot _help casting a fond retro- 
spective glance at the multitude of old English poets, whom cen- 
turies have “ lighted the way to dusty death,” and whose poetry, 
though worthy of a better fate, is now little less forgotten than 
themselves. Among those I reckon sir John Suckling, who was 
not only an elegant writer in prose, and a poet of peculiar vivaci- 
ty and wit, but one of the finest and most accomplished gentlemen 
that England ever bred. He was said to possess the genius and 
gallantry of Catulius, the wit and spirit of Alcibiades, and the po- 
litical sagacity of Pericles. In his poetical capacity, Congreve ad- 
judged him the characteristics of nature and of ease. At five years 
of age he could speak Latin, and at nine he wrote it with elegance. 
He travelled over Europe, and studied the manners and charac- 
ters of foreign countries, without imitating their vices. He vo- 
luntarily attended Gustavus Adolphus in his wars, was present at 
three battles, and five sieges; and on his return to England raised 
at the expense of twelve thousand pounds to himself, a troop of 
horse for the service of the unfortunate Charles I, but soon af- 
ter died of a fever in the twenty-eighth year of his age. From 
my boyish days, I delighted in his poems; and, whether it be from 
prejudice or something better, I still like them much more than 
I do all that Southey and Coleridge and some others have pub- 
lished. Of the vigour of his mind, and his excellence as a poli- 
tician and a writer, you will learn more from the following spe- 
cimen which came into my hands by accident, and of which I 
doubt, whether there be a copy besides in this country. It isa 
letter written to his friend Mr. Henry German, just at the meet- 
ing of the long parliament, in 1640, and contains maxims which 
the wisest kings, magistrates and governors might study with 
advantage. As such it may be acceptable to your political rea- 
ders, of which, no doubt, you have many, though you, very lauda- 
bly, decline all interference with state affairs. It is, indeed, so 
very fine a specimen of the best composition of that day, that it 
will be very acceptable to the generality of your readers, who in 
proportion to the refinement of their taste, and the opulence of 


their minds will, I am persuaded, be charmed with it. 
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Sir, 

“ That it is fit for the king to do something extraordinary at 
this present, is not only the ofinion of the wise, but the expecta- 
tion. Men observe him now more than at other times; for majes- 
ty in an eclipse, like the sun, draws eyes that would not so much 
as have looked towards it, if it had shined out, and appeared like 
itself. To lie still now, would, at the best, show but a calmness 
of mind, not a magnanimity; since in matter of government, to 
think well, at any time much less in a very active, is little better 
than to dream well. Nor must he stay to act till his people de- 
sire, because it is thought nothing relishes else; for therefore hath 
nothing relished with them, because the king hath for the most 
part stayed till they have desired, done nothing but what they have 
or were petitioning for. But, that the king should do, will not be 
so much the question as wHaT he should do. And certaitlly, for 
a king to have right counsel given him, is at all times strange, 
and at this present impossible. His party, for the most part; (I 
would that were modestly said, and it were not all) have so much 
to do for their own preservation, that they cannot, without break- 
ing a law in nature, intend another’s. Those that have courage 
have not, perchance, innocence, and so dare not show themselves 
in the king’s business; and if they have innocence, they want parts 
to make themselves considerable; so, consequently the things they 
undertake. Then in court, they give such counsel as they believe 
the king inclined to, determine his good by his desires, which is a 
kind of setting the sun by the dial—interest which cannot err, by 
passions which may. 

In going about to show the king a cure, now a man should 
first plainly show him the disease. But, to kings as to some kind 
of patients it is not always frroper to tell how ill they be, and it is 
too like a country clown not to show the way unless he know 
from whence, and discourse of things before. 

Kings may be mistaken, and counsellors corrupted; but true 
interest alone (saith Monsieur de Rogan) cannot err. It were not 
amiss then, to find out the interest; for setting down right princi- 
ples before conclusions, is weighing the scales before we deal out 
the commodity. 
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Certainly the great interest of the king is an union with his 
people, and whosoever hath told him otherwise (as the scripture 
saith of the devil) was a seducer from the first. If there ever 
had been any one prince in the whole world that made a felicity 
in this life, and left fair fame after death, without the love of his 
subjects, there were some colour to despise it. 

There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of 
the people than Richard III, not so much out of fear as out of 
wisdom. And shall the worst of our kings have striven for that? 
And shall not the best?—It being an angelical thing to gain love. 

There are twothings in which the people expect tobe sa- 
tishicd—religion and justice; nor can this be done by any little 
acts, but by royal and kingly resolutions. 

If any shall think that by dividing the factious (a good rule 
at other times) he shall master the rest now, he will be strangely 
deceived; for in the beginning of things that would do much, but 
not when whole kingdoms are resolved. Of those now that lead 
these parties if you would take off the major number, the lesser 
would govern, and do the same things still; nay, if you could 
take off all, they would set up ong, and follow him. 

And of how great consequence it is for the king to resume 
this right, and be the author himself, let any body jduge;.since as 
Comenius said, those that have the power to please the preofile, 


have commonly the power to raise them. 


To do things so that there shall remain no jealousy is very 
necessary, and is no more than really reforming, that is pleasing 
them. For to do things that shall grieve hereafter, and yet pre- 
tend love (even amongst lovers themselves where there is easiest 
faith) will not be accepted. It will not be enough for the king 
to do what they desire; he must do something more; I mean 
he must do something of his own, as throwing away things 
they call not for, or, giving things they expected not. And when 
they see the king doing the same things with them, it will take 
away all thought and apprehension that he thinks the things they 
have already done, ill. 

Now if the king ends the difference and takes away suspect 
for the future, the case will fall out to be no worse than when two 
duelists enter the field, where the worsted party (the other having 
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no ill opinion of him) hath his sword given him again, without 
further hurt, after he is in the other’s power. But otherwise 
it is not safe to imagine what may follow, for the feofile are natu- 
rally not valiant, and not much cavalier. Now it is the nature of 
cowards to hurt where they can receive none. They will not be 
content while they have the upper hand, to fetter only royalty, but 
perchance (as timorous spirits use) will not think themselves safe, 
while that is at all. And possibly thisis the present state of things. 

In this great work (at least to make it appear perfect and 
lasting to the kingdom) it is necessary the queen really join; for 
if she stand aloof, there will still be suspicions; it being a receiv- 
ed opinion in the world, that she hath a great interest in the king’s 
favour and power. And to invite her, she is to consider with her- 
self, whether such great virtues and eminent excellencies (though 
they be highly admired and valued by those that know her) ought 
to rest satisfied with so narrow a payment as the estimation of a 
few? and whether it be not more proper for a great queen to ar- 
rive at universal honour and love, than private esteem and value. 

Then, how becoming a work for the sweetness and softness 
of her sex is composing differences, and uniting hearts? and how 
proper for a queen reconciling king and people? 

There is but one thing remains, which whispered abroad, 
busies the king’s mind much, if not disturbs it, in the midst of 
these great resolutions, and that is the preservation of some ser- 
vants, whom he thinks somewhat hardly torn from him of late; 
which is of so tender a nature, I shaJl rather propound something 
about it, than resolve it. 

The first query will be, whether as things now stand (king- 
doms in the balance) the king is not to follow nature, where the 
conservation of the more general still commands and governs the 
less. As iron, by particular sympathy, sticks to the load-stone, 
but yet if it be joined by a great body of iron it quits that particu- 
lar affection to the loadstone, and moves with the other to the 
ereater, the common centre. 

The second will be, whether, if he could preserve those mi- 
nisters, they can be of any use to him hereafter? Since no man 
is served with greater prejudice than he that employs suspected 
instruments, or not beloved, though able and deserving in them- 
selves. 
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The third is, whether to preserve them, there be any other 
way than for the king to be first right with his people? Since the 
rule in philosophy must ever hold good, Wihil dat guod non habet. 
Before the king have power to save he must have power. 

Lastly, whether the way to preserve this power be not to give 
it away!—For the people of England have ever been like wan- 
tons, which pull and tug as long as the princes have pulled 
with them, as you may see in Henry III, King John, Edward the 
second, and indeed all the troublesome and unfortunate reigns; 
but when they have let it go, they come and put it into their 
hands again, that they may play on, as you may see in queen 
Elizabeth. 

I will conclude with a prayer, “that the king be neither too 


sensible of what is without him, nor too resolved from what is 


within him.”—-To be sick of a dangerous sickness and find no 
pain, cannot but be with loss of understanding; (’tis an aphorism 
of Hippocrates) and on the other side Opiniastrie is a sullen por- 
ter, and (as it was wittily said of Constancy) shuts out oftentimes 
better things than it lets in.” 

Such an exquisite knowledge of mankind and such sound 
policy ina man who died at the age of eight and twenty, must 
make us lament the idleness and incapacity of our modern young 
men of fashion, who instead of rendering themselves by early 
study, fit for advisers of sovereigns too often want the judgment 


to conduct themselves, and the knowledge to instruct their infe- 
riors. C.R. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is reasonable to believe that more plays than those which 


appear insthe authentic editions of his works were written by 


Shakspeare, and that some of them are laid up in the closets of 
the curious, the lumber-rooms of collectors of antique trash, and 
the cob-webbed cellars and garrets of the old book-hucksters of 
London, either as anonymous publications, or with the names of 
obscure poets affixed to them. It has been ascertained by the 
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editor of Massinger’s works, by Malone, and more lately by the 
editor of the works of Ford, that it was a constant practice with 
the managers of the London theatres in those days, to buy an im- 
perfect play from one author, and give it to another to finish; and 
that in this way a confusion arose which rendered it difficult for 
readers of our time to assign to the different authors their proper- 
ty in many valuable dramas. It was owing to this in all proba- 
bility that the title to Shakspeare’s name has been denied by ma- 
ny of his admirers to Titus Andronicus, and that such a quantity 
of trash unworthy of his genius, has found its way into a number 
even of his best performances. Titus Andronicus is certainly 
abominable in many instances: but though not placed first in his 
works, it was his first production, and Ravenscroft who altered it 
and wished to make it pass for his own, may not only have cir- 
culated the report to answer his own purpose, but have been the 
author of the parts that are so bad. If however it is the worst of 
his productions, it has at the same time so many passages equal 
to his most felicitous effusions, and superior to the productions of 
any other man that ever lived, that it seems absurd to refuse it to 
him. Ex fede Herculem—If it be not Shakspeare’s, whose is it? 
But there is a play now extant, and I believe not difficult to 
be found in London, which though excluded from the works of 
our great bard bears internal evidence of its being of his compo- 
sition. It is briefly called “ ARpEN or FEVERSHAM.” But the 
original title is much longer. It was originally printed in quarto 
For Edward White, dwelling at the lyttle north dore of Paule’s 
Church, at the sign of the Gun, 1592. It was anonymous, but by 
the editor supposed to be Shakspeare’s. In those days the title 
page of most books was a sort of syllabus of the work it preceded, 
and the title of this tragedy was literally as follows: ‘ The lamen- 
table and true tragedy of M. Arden of Feversham in Kent, who - 
was wickedly murdered by the means of his disloyal and wanton 
wife, who for the love she bare to one Mosbie, hired two despe- 
rate ruffians, Blackwill and Shagbag, to kill him; wherein is shew- 
ed the great malice and dissimulation of a wicked woman, the un- 
satiable desire of filthy lust, and the shameful end of all murder- 
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The subject of this play is taken, as many of Shakspeare’s 
plays were, from Hollingshead. As it is an interesting story in 
the simple unadorned style in which it is related by that excellent 
old British chronicler; as it is not very long, and as it will serve 
to lend an assistant light to the observations on the tragedy, I think 
it will be acceptable to the readers of the Port Folio. 

Anno Dom. 1550; Reg Re. Ed. 6ti quarto. 

“ This year the 15th. day of February, being Sunday, one 
Thomas Arden, gentleman, was heinously murdered in his own 
parlour, about seven o’clock in the night, by one Thomas Mors- 
by, a taylor of London, late servant to sir Edward North Knight, 
counseljor of the augmentations, father-in-law to Alice Arden, 
wife of the said Thomas Arden, and by one Blackwill of Calyce, 
a murderer who was previously sent for from thence, by the ap- 
pointment of the said Alice Arden, and Thomas Morsby, one John 
Greene, and George Bradshaw, inhabitants of the said town, to 
the intent to murder her said husband. Which Alice, the said 
Morsby did not only keep in her own house, but also fed him with 
delicate meats and sumptuous apparel: all which things the said 
Thomas Arden did well know, and wilfully permit, by reason 
whereof she procured her said husband’s death, in order to have 
married the said Morsby, and so she made of her council the said 
Morsby, and one Cicely Pounders his sister, her two servants, Mi- 
chael Saunders and Elizabeth Strafford, and the abettors to the said 
murder, were the aforesaid Greene and Bradshaw, and one William 
Blackburne a painter—which Bradshaw fetched the said Black- 
will, and a coadjutor named Loosebagg, so that he was most shame- 
fully murdered as he was playing at tables friendly with the said 
Morsby; being at his death the said Alice, Morsby, Michael and 
Elizabeth, and the said Blackwill, having helped to carry his body 
into a dark house adjoining, he went to Cicely Pounder’s house. 
and received eight pounds for his reward, and departed, and then 
the said Cicely Pounders went to assist in carrying out the dead 
corpse into a meadow on the backside of the said Arden’s garden, 
and about eleven o’clock he was found where they laid him, 
whereupon his house was searched and his blood found, so that it 


‘was manifest that he was slain in his own house. Whereupon 
the said Alice, Michael, Susan, Morsby, Pounders and Bradshaw 
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were attached of felony, and shortly after tried by a special com- 
mission, and convicted and condemned to die; but the aforesaid 
Greene, Blackburne, and Loesebagg escaped at that time. Short- 
ly after the said Alice Arden was burnt at Canterbury, and Brad- 
shaw hung in chains there, Thomas Morsby and his sister Cicely 
Pounders were hanged in Smithfield in London, Michael Saun- 
derson was drawn and hanged in chains, and Elizabeth Strafford 
burnt.” | 

One reason given by the editor, for supposing the tragedy to 
be Shakspeare’s, is, that the bard had descended from Arden’s 
family by the female line. Another is its similarity to the ac- 
knowledged productions of Shakspeare. And as further proofs 
he produces several passages from the known productions of the 
ereat poet as parallels to passages in this. 


Upon a republication of this tragedy between forty and fifty - 


years ago, it was criticised with much acuteness, and the opinion 
of the critic was rather against the play’s being written by Shaks- 
peare—he owned that with respect to the incidents, as it was a 
mere gazette in dialogue, ic resembled those pieces of his called 
histories; but thought the conduct of the parties in the produc- 
tion of them, too extravagant and absurd for him. We cannot 
easily believe (said he) that the same writer, who has so artfully 
represented the timid caution used by king John, in communicat- 
ing a purposed murder to Hubert, could represent a woman as 
first telling her maid, then a man, then a neighbour, then a stran- 
eer, then two ruffians, that she designed to murder her husband.”’ 

There are parts, however, in which the resemblance is weigh- 
ty enough to bring the judgment to an equipoise, and considering 
how many things there are in different parts of our poet’s works, 
little less extravagant, may perhaps, be sufficient to turn the scale 
on the other side. Of that kind of imagery which Johnson as- 
cribes to Shakspeare as one of his foibles, and calls conceits, there 
are in this play instances which bear astrong resemblance to his. 
For example: 


Arden says to his wife, 


«* Sweet love, thou knowest, that we too, Ovid like, 
Have often chid the morn when’t gran to peep, 
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And often wish’d that dark night’s purblind steeds, 
Would pull her by the purple mantle back, 
And cast her in the ocean to her love.” 


Again, Mosbie takes pet, and is capriciously angry with Alice, 
upon which she speaks thus of her vile paramour to her confidant: 


*€ Ask Mosbie how I have incurr’d his wrath? 
Bear him from me this pair of silver dice, 
With which we play’d for kisses many a time, 
And when I Jost I won, and so did he. 


Few things in the acknowledged writings of Shakspeare are 
more immediately in his own style or couched in a strain of more 
genuine poetry, than the following expression of the fascinating 
influence a lover’s persuasion possesses over the soul, even where 
it is evident that compliance must lead to ruin: 


** So lists the sailor to the mermaid’s song, 
So looks the traveller to the basilisk.” 


He who has studied the various qualities of Shakspeare’s 
poetry, must have observed how much he delights in the use of 
what we call figurative reasoning.—The following passage is a 
specimen of the kind, expressed so entirely in that stile which 
was peculiar to him, that we cannot resist the persuasion of 
its being the offspring of his mind: 


“ Forewarn’d, forearm’d, who threats his enemy, 
Lends him a sword to guard himself withal!” 


Had the following description of a man agitated with jealousy 
been found in Johnson’s Shakspeare, not only its legitimacy would 
not have been suspected, but it would pernaps have been selected 
by those who have published compilations of his choice passages 
under the title of “ Beauties of Shakspeare:” 

“ Now will he shake his care oppressed head, 
Then fix his sad eyes on the sullen earth, 
Asham’d to gaze upon the open world: 

Now will he cats his eyes up towards the heav’ns, 
Looking that way for a redress of wrongs.” 

In the following reflections of Mosbie, and the dreadful pic- 
{ure it exhibits of a mind disturbed with guilt, every line is truly 
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Shakspearean. It displays the excellencies of our bard, and it also 
exhibits his foibles—his fine morality, and his miserable conceits 
and quibbies: 


** Well fares the man howe’er his cates do taste, 
That tables not with foul suspicion: 

And he but pines among his delicates, 

Whose troubled mind is stuffed with discontent. 
My GoLpEN time was when I had No Gon, 
Though then I wanted, yet [ slept secure, 

My daily toil begat me night’s repose, 

My night’s repose made day-light fresh to me: 
But since I clim’d the top bough of the tree, 
And sought to build my nest among the clouds, 
Each gently stirring gale doth shake my bed, 
And make me dread my downfall to the earth.” 


Mrs. Arden and her wicked adulterer Mosbie have a quarre] 
which is managed in a style worthy of the giant dramatist. The 
following speech in which Mosbie reproaches the lady is very fine: 


** Ay, Fortune’s right-hand Mosbie hath forsook 
To take a wanton giglote by the left— 

But I will break thy spells and exorcisms, 

And put another light upon these eyes 

That show’d my heart a raven for a dove. 

Thou art not fair, I view’d thee not till now; 
Thou art not kind, till now I knew thee not; 
And now the rain hath beaten off thy gilt, 

Thy worthless copper shows the counterfeit.” 


In these lines the versification is excellent, and the repetition 
and turn in the sixth and seventh not only give them beauty and 
strength, but render them more strikingly like to the peculiar style 
of Shakspeare’s composition. Nor are the following, spoken by 
Mrs. Arden less like, though they are not perhaps altogether equal 
in poetical merit to the former: 


*¢ T shall no more be lock’d in Arden’s arms, 
That like the snakes of black Tisiphone, 

Sting me with their embracings: Mosbie’s arms 
Shall compass me, and were I made a star, 

I then would have no other spheres but those’ 
There is no nectar but in Mosbie’s 1|ips; 
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Had chaste Diana kiss’d him, she, like me, 
Would grow love-sick, and from her wat’ry bower, 
Fling down Endymion and snatch him up.” 


The imprecations of Shakspeare are beyond all others terri- 
ble. That of Lear upon his daughter has seldom failed to fill its 
hearers and readers with horror. Yet it may be doubted, whether, 
in the whole series of his compositions, there is one which for in- 
exorable malice, and cold, solemn, deliberate earnestness, surpas- 
ses the following. A man of the name of Rede having bitterly 
cursed Arden for a supposed injury, he is told that, 


Curses are like arrows shot upright, 
Which falling down, light on the shooter’s head. 


To which he replies, 


Light where they will, were I upon the sea, 
As oft it have in many a bitter storm, 

And saw a dreadful southern faw* at hand, 
The pilot quaking at the doubtful helm, 
And all the sailers praying: their knees, 
Even in that fearful time would I fall down, 
And ask of God, whate’er betide of me, 
Vengeance on Arden.” 


The reader will now judge for himself, of the probability 
that this piece is, as has often been asserted by some critics, the 
first essay of Shakspeare’s genius. And in forming his judgment 
he will take along with him this consideration, viz. that Shak- 
speare is not more distinguished by the peculiarity of his phrases, 
metaphors, and conceits, than by the texture of his verse, his dia- 
logues, and his incidents, and by his bold and yet just copies of 
nature in sentiment and character. C.R. 


NAMES. 


Mr. Epiror, 


My present purpose is to offer a few remarks on a short pas- 
sage in one of lady Mary Wortley Montague’s letters to her 


* Shakspeare uses the word fiaw for a sudden gust of wind in the 2d 
part of Henry IV, act 4, scene 8. 
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daughter, in these words.—** I am fond of your little Louisa: to 








say truth, I was afraid of a Bess, a Peg, or a Sukey, which all 
give me the ideas of washing-tubs, and scouring of kettles.”’ 

I cannot help observing on this passage, in the first place, 
that her ladyship must have been very much mortified when, upon 
coming to those years of discretion which enable us to look back 
to the past, she discovered that herself had a name which almost 
always “ gives the ideas of washing-tubs and scouring of kettles.” 
It is well known there are few names sunk lower in sentimental 
opinion than Mary, and the mortification one feels on being sad- 
dled with such a name is yet more exasperated, when we reflect 
with what ease it may be turned into Mod/ and Molly, names which 
are as constantly affixed to mops and pails as their handles. 

But, in the second place, I would remark from this singular 
passage, that even in her ladyship’s days, we began to consider 
certain names as more honourable than others; and having by de- 
erees drank in more and more of the spirit of this new heraldry, 
we have now almost completed a system of nomenclature, for the 
parlour, the hall, and the kitchen. This appears to have been 
effected—first, by purifying, and in some instances re-casting old 
names; and secondly, (for I wish to be very methodical in a dis- 
sertation on so important a subject) by inventing new names. 

In our endeavours to purify or re-cast our old names that no- 
thing filthy or culinary might attach to them, I am not certain 
whether we did not begin with Mary. This name became com- 
mon in this country, I suppose, from our forefathers in Europe 
having some queens so called, and a very beautiful one, the pa- 
troness of the Scotch Marys. But in time, as we began to 
sentimentalize upon names, we discovered that although some 
Marys were queens, yet many more were kitchen-wenches, 
a circumstance which sunk the name so precipitately that there 
was an absolute necessity for altering or abolishing it in all gen- 
teel families. It so happened, however, from the obstinacy of 
rich maiden aunts, childless widows with fortunes left in their own 
hands, and other persons on whose reversions it was necessary to 
keep a prudent eye, that Mary could not be abolished without 
great risk: and it was therefore agreed to change it to Maria, in 
which position it now stands, although very seldom by itself. For; 
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sir, I know not how it was, that in the process of time, some pa- 
rents highly skilled in the grammar of sentiment, discovered, or 
thonght they discovered, that Maria instead of being a noun, was 
an adjective, with a noun understood. They therefore tacked to 
it dnna, and Anna Maria is now a most beautiful designation in 
all families, except those who, not understanding Latin, chose to 
adopt the English name of Mary-Anne, or as it is much more sen- 
timentally written, Marianne. 

The next name which, according to lady Montague, gives one 
the ideas of “ washing tubs and scouring kettles,’ is Bess. Here too 
we are indebted to a sovereign lady queen, whose memory is very 
dear to the descendants of Englishmen; but all her merits as a 
monarch and a woman could not save her name from falling into 
the kitchen sink; and it was surely a dreadful thing, when we 
looked for a sceptre, to find a basting-ladie, and for a throne, a 
kitchen dresser. But great as these hardships were, the name 
was not to be entirely abolished, for the potent reasons I have as- 
signed in the case of Mary. It was therefore analyzed carefully 
by some sentimental chemists, who first explained it as Peter, in 
the tale of a tub, did his father’s will, totidem syllabis, and then 
totidem literis. In the course of this examination, it was discov- 
ered that all the kitchen-stuff of the name resided in the last syl- 
lable Beth, from whence by an easy process came /e7/, the scul- 
lion, and Bess, the butter-woman, not to speak of the numerous 
Betties who distribute play-bills and “ choice fruit’’ at the thea- 
tres. It was agreed, therefore, that this very obnoxious, although 
productive syilable should be cut off, and buried in the dust hole. 
There remained then liza, perfectly genteel, and poetical. and 
fit for a parlour, or drawing room, of any dimensions. 

As tothe Svkeys, and Pegs, I believe we must agree with lady 
Montague, tha‘ they are irremediably consigned to the most menial 
offices. They were examined in every way, taken to pieces and put 
together again in all forms, but nothing could be extracted from 
them that did not remind us of the tubs and kettles. The Jennies 
had the same fate, although in England a few /ady Janes contriv- 
ed to .oid up their heads by the influence of ¢i¢/e, but without the 
titic, it was found that the Janes degenerated tast into Jennics, and 
the late Mr. Arkwright having found them in this forlorn condi- 
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tion, changed the whole of them into spinning wheels. The Bar- 
baras, with the exception of a few lady Babs; the Sarahs, who 
were easily perverted into Sadlys; the Rebeccas, who also became 
exceeding vuigar Beckys; the Marthas, who had a natura! disposi- 
tion to Pats and Patties; the Judiths, who were homespun Judies; 
the Winifreds, wno were not only Winnies, but Welsh-women to 
boot; the Deborahs, who becoming Dodlys, were only fit to point 
where a beef-stake could be got; and the Bridgets, who were most 
unharmonious ids and Biddies, were all consigned to their proper 
stations, and were condemned for life to be “ sober and honest,’’ 
to be “ good-tempered and cleanly,” to “ have a character from 
their last place,” and to “ put their hand to any thing.”—A very 
few, however, of the old culinary names were spared on account 
of the same change that took place in the Maries and Betties. Lu- 
cy, for example, became of importance when Lucinda; and /an- 
ny having appeared in sundry novels and plays, was admitted into 


> 


the parlour, while /rances “ looked after the children.”” Theodosia 
would have shared the same honours, but for an obstinate pro- 
pensity to become Doshy, and the E/eanors might have been ad- 
dressed in a very poetical style, if they had not occasionally sub- 
qitted to be WVedls. 

Now, Mr. Editor, when the old names were thus purifyed or 
abolished, it was soon discovered that too few were left for family 
use, especially where families happened to be very numerous. A 
new set were therefore imported or invented which will answer 
all purposes, and these have now the advantages which a house 
constructed from the foundation upon an excelient plan, has over 
one which has been mended and repaired, and pieced and patched 
to look like a modern edifice. ‘To enumerate all our new names 
would occupy too much of your journal. I may, however, men- 
tion a few of the most remarkable, as Sophia, uncommonly sweet 
and pretty. Si/via, admirably calculated for a country life, and a 
prodigious addition to groves, nightingales and purling streams. 
Arabella, which, by the bye, I might have mentioned as a sort of 
pirated edition of Zsabel. Priscilla, rather dangerous, as it is apt 
to become Priss, which does not rhyme very prettily: Matilda, 
very fine. Magdalen, not very common, but exceeding sentimen- 
tal when Maddalena; Laura, highly poetical. Angelina, Flora, 
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EKupfhemia, Amelia, Emilia, Diana, Clementina, Camilla, Celia, Ce- 
cilia, all admirably adapted to lyrics, sonnets, and other methods 
of courtship, and all calculated for the coach, the chariot, or the 
curricle. Wilhelmina is not very common, and I can scarcely find 
in any genteel family, either Prudence or Patience. 

I observe I have omitted Louisa, which is the more remark- 
able, as lady M. W. Montague, who suggested these remarks, 
has honoured it as a name which excludes, “ the ideas of washing 
tubs and scouring kettles.” It deservedly, however, ranks among 
the first of our sentimental names, and a novel without a Louisa 
must, I should suppose, be a very insipid composition. It only 
now remains that I should notice an improvement that has of late 
years taken place in these new and melodious names, and that is, 
there being joined in pairs, as Laura-Matilda, Sophia-Louisa, 
Matilda-Clementina. 

I might now allude to the alterations of old, or the manufac- 
ture of new names for my own sex. But all that is perhaps ne- 
cessary to be said on this subject, will readily occur to the reader 
without my aid. Our progress in sentimentality of name has been 
but slow: and like Falstaff, we ‘ought to wish we knew where “a 
commodity of good names was to be bought.” At present those 
in most repute, are our Edmunds, Charleses, and Fredericks. The 
truth is, we have very few new ones to supply the place of the 
vast cargo of Bobs, and 7’oms, and Jacks which we have dismis- 
sed, or which we employ in the stable, or the butler’s pantry. 
Whoever arranges his family and christens his children accord- 
ing to the canons of the circulating library, will always keep his 
Edmunds, Charleses, fredericks, and Henrys in the parlour, while 
Tom is a footman, John is a coachman, and Humphrey goes te 
market with eggs and butter. There is, however, as I have al- 
ready hinted, a great dearth among us, and we are frequently 
obliged to pair our names, as Charles-Frederick, William-Henry, 
&c. in order to geta little eclat. dugustus, too, has been pressed 
into the service with some advantage, but still I must confess we 


have among us names as nauseous as Barnaby Brittle, or Nappfier 
Tandy. I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
NoMINALIS. 
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ON THE WORD ABYDOS. 


Wes lay before the readers of the Port Folio the following literary trifle 
for as such its accomplished author intends it—not so much on account of 
its settling, on authority, the pronunciation of a word on which the pen of a 
popular writer has conferred perhaps too much importance in the minds of 
the lovers of metrical romance, as because it affords a striking specimen of 
the sources of that refined and elegant amusement which books unfold to the 
elassical‘scholar. Time can never “lag on leaden wings” with the man who 
is equally familiar with the treasures of nature and the magazines of art; 
and who has at his command the immense storehouse of the learning of an- 
cient and modern times. Such is the author of the playful though classical 
scrap which follows. What would be labour and insufferable fatigue to 
others, habit and acquirements have rendered pleasure and pastime to him. 

Ep. 


Mr. O_pscnooL, 


A short time after the appearance of lord Byron’s trifling po- 
em, entitled the Bride of Abydos, I was in company where the 
question arose whether this word should be pronounced Abydos 
or Abydos. Recollecting Abula, and Alube, or Chalube, I was of 
opinion that the Greek u, converted into the English y, was short 
generally, as in the words I have cited; wherein I believe I was 
right: and I therefore concluded that it was short also in Abudos, 
wherein I was wrong. 

Ido not know that it is of any consequence whether the 
young ladies who read this very reprehensible story in his lord- 
ship’s affected rhyme, pronounce the second syllable long or short; 
but as it might as well be pronounced poperly as improperly, I 
send you the authorities that settle the question in favour of Aby- 
dos. 

“ Abydos was a city of Asia, opposite Sestos in Europe, built 
by the Milesians by permission of king Gyges. It is famous for 
the amours of Hero and Leander, who was lost in crossing the 
Hellespont at night, which he was accustomed to swim in visiting 
his mistress: and also for the bridge of boats which Xerxes built 
there across the Hellespont. The inhabitants being besieged by 
Philip the father of Perseus, devoted themselves to death with 
their families rather than fall into the enemy’s hands. Ly. 31. ¢ 
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18. Lucan 2. 674. Justin 2,c.13. Muszus in Her. ct Leand. See 
Lempriecre’s Dictionary at the word. 
MOYZAIOY TA KAO HPQ KAI AEANAPON. 
Verse 16. THETOSD env nas ACI evavrsoy’ eyyust wav]. 
Verse 21. Huey Sngov evccsev ode worsbpov ACuds, 





Verse 26. Aicew Oo” cepyayns arinyee woebuor ACvdx. 

So in verse 50, the termination of the line is Aude. 

The same in verse 209 and 229. This fixes the Greek pro. 
nunciation as AGud@®. 

Ovid in his Epistle from Leander to Hero, mentions Abydos 
in the following line. 


“Vel tua me Sestos, vel te mea sumat Abydos?” 


Why is not Sestos to Abydos join’d? 
In the epistle of Hero to Leander, 


* Utque rogem de te, et scribam tibi, si quis Abydo 
Venerit, aut, quzro si quis Abydon eat.” 


This may suffice to show, that your humble servant was mis: 
taken, and that Abydos is really Abydos. T.C. 
Carlisle, May 1. 1814. 


Anecdote of Sterne, found in the hand writing of the late 
Mr. Dennie. 


Own the anniversary of the king’s birth day, says a British 
merchant of distinction, lord Taviswek invited the few English 
gentlemen who were then at Paris to dine with him, in honour of 
the day. I was of the party; not one of which was known to me, 
except those with whom I had travelled to Paris. I sat between 
lord Berkley, who was going to Turin, and the famous Sterne, 
author of Tristram Shandy, who was considered as the Rabelais 
of England. We were very jovial during dinner, and drank in the 
English manner, the toasts of the day. The conversation turned 
upon Turin, which several of the company were on the point of 
visiting; upon which Mr. Sterne addressing himself to me, asked 
me if I knew Mr. ,haming me. I replied, yes, very intt- 
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mately. The whole company began to laugh; and Sterne, who did 





not suppose me so near him, imagined that this Mr. ———— must 
be avery singular character, since the mention of the name alone 
excited merriment. Is not he rather a strange fellow? added 
he immediately. Yes, replied I, original. I thought so, return- 
ed he; I have heard him spoken of: and then he began to draw 
a picture of me, the truth of which I pretended to acknowledge; 
while Sterne, seeing that the subject amused the company, in- 
vented, from his fertile imagination, many stories, which he re- 
fated in his way to the great diversion of us all. 


Re ee | 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER. 


MartTIAaL may be styled the prince of epigrammatists, hay- 
ing, within the compass of some hundreds of brief satires, touch- 
ed, perhaps, every vice, foible, frailty, and infirmity which human 
flesh is heir to. These splenetic effusions, though sometimes well 
aculeated, are sometimes vapid enough; and were the whole to be 
tried by Pope’s criterion, “ that want of decency is want of sense,” 
by far the greater part must be absolutely rejected. Nevertheless, 
the wit of this poet has been frequently resorted to and retouched 
by modern writers. Much use of it has been made in the Spec- 
- tator, in which, have been dished up for the English palate, his 
Tacta places, audita places; his Deficilis, facilis; his Crine ruber; 
his Quicquid agit Rufus; his Nosse jocose dulce; his Non amo te 
Sabide; and perhaps some more. Steering clear of these and all 
others I have met with in our language, I have endeavoured to hit 
the point of some of the shortest and most pithy that remain, in 
the translations which follow. However flat they may prove, Mr. 
Oldschool must thank himself for rousing the poetaster, by lately 
inviting to a version of these epigrams. 

Without further preface, I begin; first presenting the origi- 
hal and then the copy. 


Nunquam se coenasse domi, Philo jurat, et hoc est 
Non cenat, quoties nemo vorayit eum 
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In swearing he ne’er sups at home, 
Philo the truth hath said; 
Since he, when luckless in his roam, 
Sneaks supperless to bed. 
Nubere Paula cupit nobis: ego ducere Paulam 
Nolo: anus est: vellem si majis esset anus. 


Paula and I would surely wed, 
Than she were I not colder; 

She’s old; yet still the thing might sped, 
Were she a good deal older. 


Omnia Castor emis: sic fiet ut omnia vendas. 


Castor, since every thing you buy, who can’t foretel, 
The time ere long will come, when every thing you'll sel! 


—— 


Septima jam Phileros tibi conditur uxor in agro: 
Plus nulli Phileros quam tibi reddit ager. 


Thy seventh wife Phileros laid in ground, 
Sure, to none else, is land so fruitful found. 


Nescio, tam multis quid scribas, Fauste puellis, 
Hoc scio, quod scribit nulla puella tibi. 


Absurdly vain, while, Faustus, you declare 
Your whole time’s spent in writing to the fair 
Pll not deny that such the fact may be; 

But weil I know that not one writes to thee. 


Nil mihi das vivus, dices post fata daturum: 
Si non, es stultus, scis Maro, quid cupiam. 


Since not a sixpence, Maro, while you live, 
Of your accumulating store you'll give, 

No mighty wisdom, Maro, it requires 

To guess what most thy loving son desires. 


Mentitur quite vitiosum Zoile, dixit: 
Non vitiosus homoes, Zoili, sed vitium. 


Sure, Zoilus, he must be a lying elf, 
Who calls thee vicious—thou art vice itself’ 
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Das nunquam, semper promittis, Galla, roganti. 
Si semper fallis, jam rogo Galla, nega. 


By all who know you, Galla, we’re assured, 
You always promise, but ne’er keep your word; 
Hence, if it be your settled rule to lie, 

The favour I now ask, sweet sir, deny. 


Tot vertice quot geris capillos, 
Annos si tot habet, Lygia, trima est. 


For ev’ry of thy pate’s few hairs, 
If we a twelvemonth count; 

Then, Lygia, thy blooming years, 
To three, at least, amount. 


By the by, our witty poet, in this as in many other of his epi- 
rams, incurs the censure, which Churchill applies to Foote i 
these lines, 


Doth a man stutter, look asquint, or halt! 
Mimics draw humour out of Nature’s fault; 
With personal defects their mirth adorn, 
And hang misfortunes out to public scorn, 


Martial again: 


Ne laudet dignos, laudat Calistratus omnes: 
Cui malus est nemo quis bonus esse potest? 


Calistrus praises all lest he the good should miss: 
But where no man is bad, pray who the good one is* 


Omnia promittis cum tota nocte bibisti; 
Mane nihil prestas, Posthume, mAne bibe. 


Who, in thy midnight cups, in promises more free, 

More generous, more kind, my Posthumus, than thee! 
But when the morning comes, the promis’d nothing gain; 
They think to get their boons, but, lo! theu’rt drunk again: 


Nil recitas, et vis Mamerce, poeta videri: 
Quicquid vis, esto dummodo nil recites. 


t+ Whether Galla be a man’s or woman’s name does not affect the point 
of the epigram; though, in the latter case, it has perhaps an amorous allusion. 
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A bard, Mamercus, then, thou seem’st resolved to shine, 

Though nothing like a verse has yet appeared of thine: 

Continue, then, discreet; in husbanding thy treasure, 

And I, for one, will praise thy poems beyond measure. 
(To be continued.) 


ORIGINAL POERTRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O.tpscHoo., 

Tue Soldier requests an assylum for his Muse, “till danger’s troubled 
night depart, and the star of peace return.” If the following lines are incor 
rect, it must be their apology, that they were written amid the bustle of the 
camp; if unmelodious, that they were composed to the music of the drum. 


TO MIRA. 


Nay, ask not why’my harp’s unstrung, 
Or why this gloom hangs on my brow; 
I cannot sing as I have sung, 
Your foet isa soldier now. 


Each fairy scene my Muse so lov’d, 
She now beholds with constant pain— 


Each field where once she fondly roved 
Has now become a tented plain. 


And where the skiff once swept along 
O’er broad Potomac’s swelling tide, 

To waft sweet burthen te my sonz— 
Britania’s blood-stain’d navies ride. 


in yonder grove, where warblers sung, 
The finch in golden plumage shonc, 

And where the robin’s nest was hung, 
The ruffled EAGLE sits alone. 


But when the angel Peace, again 
Shall light upon our troubled shore. 
Then shall awake my joyous strain, 
In songs more tuneful than before. 
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Unless—your poet be no more! 
Oh! should he sleep among the brave, 
Then may some bard be found, to pour 


The requiem o’er your soldier’s grave. 
ARVALAN. 
Washington, Oct. 1814. 


THE CENTINEL. 


Daxx frown’d the night, and the winds, as they fled, 
Roar’d loudly, and chill’d the lorn centinel’s heart, 

As he march’d his still round, while his deep sounding tread 
Alone bade the silence of midnight depart. 


In his rear rose the watch-fires’ blaze through the gloom, 
Where his comrades were silently gather’d around, 
For Caution and Silence stand -uard o’er the doom 
Of the many who slumber, in tents, on the ground. 


He gaz’d on the fast flitting clouds as they curl’d 
So frowningly dark, while the winds whistled by, 

All around him was drear; all he lov’d in the world, 
To meet whom were bliss—were exil’d from his eye. 


The soul of the soldier was torn at the thought 
Of his fate, at that moment as dark as the scene: 

For stern was the lesson Experience had taught, 
Though he march’d an enthusiast in Liberty’s sheen. 


ke strode o’er his path, though the fast falling showe: 
More difficult render’d his foot-way to feel: 

Oft paus’d he to mark, to beguile the dull hour, i 
The fire that blaz’d on the point of his steel. 


Though his bosom was sad, yet he mov’d undismay’d, 
And tower’d erect ’mid the tempest’s wild sway, 

For his thoughts bent towards the pure Spirit that made 
The storm-cloud to burst and the sun-beam to play. 


To the will of that spirit he bow’d, and resign’d 

His fate without fear; for he trusted and knew | . 
That the mercy which long had sustained one so blind, | 
Was the fount of his life and his happiness too. 
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°T was then that tranquillity, blessing divine! 


Shed a beam o’er his soul, and he gratefully cried, 


Qh! thus, in the moment of battle, will shine 


That light to the soul of the Christian a guide. 


EpGar. 
Camp. Dupfront, Octr. 1814. 


TO LOUISA 8. 
A Lovely and intelligent Child. 


As sweet as the wild rose, the blossom of May, 
As fair as the snow-drop, the queen of the lea, 
As light as the Zephyr that sighs in the grove, 
Is Louisa, the dear little girl that I love. 


The zephyr a moment sports wantonly by, 

Sips the fragrance of Spring and dissolves in a sigh, 

And the snow-drop’s fine form, and the wild rose’s bloom-~ 
Frail emblems of beauty—~escape not the tomb. 


But the social affections that play round the heart, 

And the warm breath of Spring to the bosom impart, 
Will fan its fine feelings and bid them to glow, 

When age shall have sprinkled the temples with snow. 


And the virtues that bloom in that generous clime, 
They droop not in sickness, nor fade they with time, 
But when this frail form that enshrines them is dead, 
Will hallow the spot where the ruin is laid. 


Then, Louisa, my darling, though you may be fair, 

Oh let not the bloom of a day be your care, 

But attend to your heart, and its virtues improve, : 
And your life shall be sweetened by Friendship and Love. 


STANZAS. 


V’ve tasted all the joys of love, 
I’ve danc’d to Passion’s giddy measures, 
« Through flowers and sweets still fond to rove. 
(’ye paced an endless round of pleasures; 
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In eager chase of something new, 
Each idle breath of Flattery courting, 
From fiower to flower I vainly flew, 


In Fancy’s brightest regions sporting: 


Pill all my aching senses cloy’d, 
And sick and weary grown of ranging, ;. 
I find how “ttle V’ve enjoyed, 


tourh-atact Teda-JIneat ’ ie, _s t 
How much, alas! ve Jost by changing! 


My morning’s dawn was bright and clear, 
Light Pleasure iced the wanton hours, 
Hope’s syren song was in my ea", 
And Fancy strew’d my path with flowers: 


With all a child’s exulting joy, 
New to the world, to ilis a stranger, 
My bosom glow’d, my heart beat high, 
I panted to become a ranger— 


Light through the flowery paths I roved, 
Breathed fragrant sweets from every blossom, 
Pluck’d every flower my fancy lov’d, 
And kiss’d the dew-drop from its bosom, 


Sought every stream where nectar flowed, 

To drown the hour by care embittered, 
Chas’d every phantom joy that glow’d, 

Snatch’d every sparkling gem that glittered— 


But not the glittering gems of Joy, 

The nectar’d bowl, though Pleasure fill’d it, 
Nor the bright dew of Rapture’s tear, 
Stolen in the hour of daliance dear 

From Beauty’s breast, where Love distill’d it; 


Nor all the sweets my senses stole Nt 
_ From balmy breath of opening blossom, 
Could chase the languor of my soul, 
Or charm the desert of my bosom. 


Though oft I felt the passion’s thrill, 
Though every sickning sense was feasted, 
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There was a gloomy void to fill, 
[ pined for something yet untasted— 


What though the scene so brightly glow’d 
With every sensual joy to heighten it! 
With all its sweets Experience show’d 
It wanted Virtue’s smile to brighten it. 


Oh! what a toilsome round I’ve traced, 
Led by a ficeting fancied blessing, 

How many pleasures have I chased, 
When once possessed not worth possessing: 


*Tis time, my fluttering heart, to pause, 
Ere yet the snares of Vice enthral thee;-- 
Be firm in Virtue’s sacred cause, 
Be bold where Truth and Duty call thee: 


Be Honour’s bright escutcheon thine, 
From, every low pursuit to guard thee, 

Thy day shall then more brightly shine, 
And every hope fulfill’d reward thee. 


Each gem shall wear a brighter glow, 
The cup with richer juice shall flow, 
Through still increasing joys thou’lt rove, 
With Virtue’s smile to sweeten Love. 


W. sd. 2. 


Additional stanzas to a sweet little poetical trifle by Burns, beginning. 


O gin my love were yon red rose, &c. 


O were my love the lily white, 
That blooms sae fair on yonder lea, 


-And I the Summer zephyr light, 


Permitted round its form to play— 
While feasting on its fragrant breath, 

I’d fan each ruder blast awa, 
And when its cup was closed in death, 

In dew-drops sheen wad weep its fa’—~ 
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But wae is me!—a lady fair, 
My iove’s the daugiter of a laird, 
Wha pawns his brighest gem for gear, 
: And scorns the poor neglected bard. 
And wae is me!—a courtly train 
Of suitors croud the castle ha’, 
While I unnoticed pine in vain— 
The truest heart amang the a’. 
The following song, though not new, is, as we are inclined to believe, 
but little known. Its merit, as well in sentiment as expression, entitles 
it to a place in any miscellany. Ep. 


WueEn the black lettered list to the gods was presented— 
A list of what Fate for each mortal intends; 
At the long string of ills a kind angel relented, 
And slipped in three blessings--wife, children, and friends. 


Yn vain angry Lucifer swore he was cheated, 
Taat Justice divine could not compass its ends, 





The scheme of man’s fall, he maintained, was defeated; 
For earth becomes Heaven with wife, children, and friends. 


If the stock of our bliss be in stranger’s hands vested, 
The fund, ill secured, oft in bankruptcy ends, 

But the heart issues bills which are never protested 
When drawn on the firm of wife, children, and friends. 


The soldier, whose deeds live immortal in story, 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends; 
With transport would barter whole ages of glory 


For one happy day with wife, children, and friends. 


Though valour still glows in his life’s waning embers, 
The death wounded tar who his colours defends; 


Drops a tear of regret, as he dying remembers 
How blest was his home with wife, children, and friends. 


Though spice-breathing gales o’er his caravan hover, 
And around him Arabia’s whole fragrance descends; 

The merchant still thinks on the woodbines that cover 

The bower where he sat with wife, children, and friends. 
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The day spring of youth still unclouded by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depends; 
But dreary’s the twilight ofage, if it borrow 
No warmth from the smile of wife, children, and friends. 


Let the breath of renown ever freshen and nourish 
The laurel which o’er her dead favourite bends; 
O’er him wave the willow which only can flourish 
When dew’d with the tears of wife, children, and friends. 


Let us drink—for my song growing graver and graver, 
To subjects too solemn insensibly tends; 

Let us drink—pledge me high. Love and Beauty will flavour 
The glass which we fill to wife, children, and friends. 


And if in the hope this fair country to plunder, 
Any tyrant of Europe t’ invade us pretends; 

How his legions will shrink when our arm’d freemen thunder 
The war song of Columbia—wife, children, and friends. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The excellent translation of De Moustier’s “ Death of Nar- 
cissus”” from a well known and much esteemed pen, being too 
late for the present number of the Port Folio, shall find a place 
inthenext. The extract is beautiful, forcible, and picturesque, re- 
taining, without diminution, the entire spirit and feeling of the ori- 
ginal. 

The able and well written paper from our new correspondent, 
J.R. W. of Bedford, has been received, and shall also appear in 
the next number of our journal. Although we cannot agree in 
sentiment with the learned author in all his views and statements, 
although we are of opinion that less severity of style and mauner 
would have better comported with the philosophical nature of his 
subject, and although he has, in one instance, failen into an error, 
in the quotation of an authority, which we shall rectify hereafte: 
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—notwithstanding these several points of exception, we hail the 
article with a cordial welcome, and solicit in future the favours 
of the author. Ina country where science and literature have 
yet to receive that masculine character and distinguished eleva- 
tion which we fondly flatter ourselves they are destined to attain in 
America, the public have an irresistible claim on every mind so 
amply stored with knowledge as that of our correspondent, par- 
ticularly when accompanied by such habits of inquiry, such pow- 
ers of analysis and so discipiined a pen. We hope J. R. W. will 
realize this truth, and make the Port Folio frequently the organ 
of his thoughts. 

The “ Battle of Valparaiso” has come to hand. We recog- 
nize in it with pleasure the modest but vigorous pen of the author 
of the “ Battle of Bridgewater.” It shall appear in the Port Folio 
for January next. 

The poetic Jeu d’esprit from a correspondent who signs him- 
self V. has merit, and shall find an early place in the Port Folio. 

To succeed even tolerably well in elegiac tributes to the 
memory of the dead, as it is certainly one of the rarest occurren- 
ces, would seem to be among the most difficult points of attain- 
ment, in minor poetry. We are led to this belief as well from 
our views of the nature of the subject, as from the uniform failure 
of every attemptat clegy, with which we are favoured by our po- 
etic correspondents. To be simple but not prosaic, to lament but 
not to whine, to weep gracefully and feelingly but not to blubber, 
and to bestow chastely the humble but merited meed of applause, 
not meretriciously to bedeck in the gaudiest trappings of pane- 
gyric; and to do all this in classical and sententious, yet easy and 
flowing language—such, in part, is the task of him who would suc- 
ceed in elegy, and we are sorry to say it is but rarely performed. 

From the unrestrained language of wounded affection, the 
unchastened style of excessive sensibility, an injudicious and of- 
fensive affectation of feeling, or some other caiise equally foreign 
from reason, judgment, and sound taste, all the elegiac effusions 
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we receive are so overloaded with Ahs! and Os! dears and alases! 
and other tike exclamations and epithets, that they are utterly unfit 
for the public eye. The relatives and proximate connexions vf 
the deceased might tolerate them, a few would, perhaps, peruse 
them with interest and approbation, but readers, in general, would 
turn from them, if not with loathing, at least with indifference. 
Placed beyond the sphere of actual sympathy, they would be to- 
tally unmoved by the sentiments of the writers. 

As none but lovers are partial to love sonnets, so none, we 
apprehend, but those in a frame of mind similar to that of the au- 
thors themselves, would relish elegiac productions when rich in 
extravagance and poor in taste. 

It is for reasons such as these, and not from any reluctance 
to gratify the wishes and partialities of our correspondents, or to 
sooth the feelings of those who have been deprived of their friends, 
that we find ourselves compelled to exclude from the Port Folio 
all the elegies we have lately received. The door, however, for 
enterprize in this description of poetry is as liberally open as in 
any other, and we hope that, as gentlemen of the sword oftentimes 
rushinto scenes of danger, merely because they are dangerous, the 
votaries of the muses will feel ambitious of excelling in elegy, 
from the intrinsic difficulty of attaining to excellence. 


The paper entitled “ Observations on the Edinburg and Quar- 
terly Reviews, with two attempts at imitation” is on our files, 
where it shall not long lie concealed from the eye of the public. 
It might claim and would command an honourable standing in 
either of the journals to which it relates, and will, therefore, be 
distinguished in the pages of the Port Folio. It would be super- 
fluous in us to state with how much pleasure we shall receive the 
author—perhaps we shouid have said authoress, for we are by no 
means convinced that there is not a lady in the case—into the 


number of our standing correspondents. Be our conjecture in 
relation to sex right or wrong, we cannot be mistaken in assert- 
ine, that such a pen must contribute essentially to the value of 
any journal in the enriching of which it may be regularly employ- 
ed. 
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The poem on Genius, signed C. C. bears indubitable and 
strong marks of the lofty attribute of which it treats. We rank 
it among the few productions we have had the good fortune to 


ee 








receive, which are calculated to have a redeeming effect on the 
poetry of our country. It shall be presented to our readers in 
the January number of the Port Folio, as one of the choicest of 
our New-year’s gifts. 

“REMARKS ON FPHE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF THE STU- 
DENT” from the same pen, is a meritorious and promising speci- 
men of prose composition. It also shall receive a peculiar welcome 
to the pages of our journal. 

We would, in the meantime, exhort the youthful author of 
these two productions to press forward with ardour in his literary 
career, assuring him, that, by so doing, he cannot fail, should his 
life and health be preserved, to climb the steep ascent of eminence, 
and reach, in triumph, the goal of honour. 

We have just learnt, not without some concern, that studied 
fersonalities have been industriously sought for, and a few suppo- 
sed to be found in the paper efititled “@Philadelphia Unroofed.”’ As 
to ourselves, we promptly and utterly disavow any unfair or offen- 
sive intention in the publication of that article. As an editor we 
are incapable of suffering, wantonly or maliciously, to pass through 
our hands, any thing designed to give unnecessary pain. Nor are 
we willing to say less in behalf of the writer. That gentleman 
would be among the last on earth to wound deliberately those 
feelings which ought to be held sacred. If we understand and ap- 
preciate his character aright, he would, from a sentiment of ten- 
derness and duty, even step aside rather than causelessly crush the 
insect at his foot. | 

We find nothing more common in our intercourse with the 
world than a faculty in mankind of fancying likenesses, both in 
paintings and descriptions, where none either exist or were intended 
to exist. Besides, all fictitious characters, to be just and natural, 
must be imitations—they must be copied from Auman nature as their 
prototype—they must possess the human form, human feelings, 
human passions, human propensities, human virtues, and we add 
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with regret, human foibles and vices. Without these they would 
be monsters—utter aliens from the family of man. It would be 
singular, therefore, indeed, if, in a city as large and populous as 
Philadelphia, real characters could not be found resembling, in 
Certain qualities, any fictitious ones that fancy could frame. A 
writer undertakes to ridicule a peculiar custom or practice which 
he considers exceptionable. To render his satire the more poig- 
nant and striking, he atttaches this custom to a fancied individual. 
This very attachment creates, of necessity, a certain degree of like- 
ness between his fictitious character and those real ones who 
practice the custom which he wishes to expose. The same thing 
is true with regard to vices and failings, whether political, or mor- 
al, theological or domestic. Incorporate them in the texture of a 
fictitious personage and. you thus far, at least, communicate to that 
personage, a resemblance to those who habitually practise them. 

Hence it is, that either fictitious characters must not be drawn 
at all, they must be drawn falsely, or resemblances, of some sort, 
will be discovered between them and real characters marked by 
the qualities which they represent. 

In sketching “ Philadelphia unroofec 
lent corespondent has taken no greater liberties—we venture t 
assert, not a twentieth part so great, as have been freely and by 
universal consent granted to satirical writers in every period and 
country, both in ancient and modern times. If any one entertain 
doubts on this subject, let him look into the writings of the Greek 
dramatists, of Horace, of Juvenal, of Dante, of Quevedo, of But- 
ler, of Pope, of Swift, and a hundred others of inferior note, and 
his doubts will be instantly turned to conviction. We must, there- 
fore, either renounce a certain kind of satire altogether, and thus 
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suffer vice and folly, not amenable to the laws, to pass with impu- 


nity, or else satirical writers, in our own country, must be allowed 


the enjoyment of a similar privicee. 
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Diep, in her thirtieth year, on the 14th of October last, of a 
tedious and painful disease, which she bore with the mildness and 
resignation of the Christian, and in the full possession of those 
cheering hopes and beatific prospects, which it is the province of 
our holy religion to inspire, Mrs. N. S. Brown, wife of major 
Samuel Brown of Sackett’s Harbour, brother of the celebrated 
Jacob Brown, major general in the army of the United States. 

With this lady we had no acquaintance, except by character. 
rom sources of information, however, in which we repose entire 
confidence, we believe her to have possessed, in an eminent degree, 
every virtue and excellence, moral and social, conjugal and 
maternal, which give amiability and worth to the female character. 
To a strong and well improved understanding she united a lively 
and playful imagination, a frank and benevolent disposition, a mild- 
ness of temper, and a feeling heart. The whole round of duties 
appurtenant to the several relations in which Providence had pla- 
ced her, she discharged with such exemplary steadiness and pro- 
priety, as to gain the love and esteem, and, we might add, the ad- 
miration of a large and respectable circle of acquaintance. The 
estimation in which she was held while living, is the best standard 
by which to measure the regret and sorrow excited by her death. 
To those who knew her intimately, all posthumous panegyric is 
unnecessary, to those who did not, the highest would but faintly 
portray the excellences of her character. 

We present to our readers the following little effusion from 
the pen of the deceased as a specimen of composition equally 
creditable to her affections and her taste. It was written to major 
Brown when absent from home. 


TO MY HUSBAND. 
Written on the anniversary of my wedding-day. 


THREE happy years have passed away 
Since first before high Heaven, 
To thee, dear husband of my love. 
My plighted faith was given 
VOL, EV. a 
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Say, does not Memory on this day, 
Recal some pleasures past? 

And does not Hope in whispers say, 
They shall not be the last. 


Does not thy heart, though distant far, 
A thrilling transport prove, 
While Fancy to thy eye recals 
These pledges of our love? 


Say, does each recollected joy 
A kindred transport give? 

And does thy heart respond to mine?, 
For thee alone [ live! 


Brownvilie, 27th Jan. 1809. N.S. Brown. 








